











“Oh! how lovely, and I’ ve ironed all 
morning without getting a bit tired!”’ 


—Comfort 


“The handle that fits the hand” spells comfort 


for you. Instead of keeping a tight grip on an old fashioned 
broomstick handle for hours, your hand rests comfortably in 


this broad saddle. 
the perfect iron with the perfect handle 


The new Marion Iron has been improved in numerous other ways 
with the result that— 

—you iron quicker and easier and better 

—no strain or tension; nothing but satisfaction 
And remember, the new Marion is the only iron which is equipped 
with this “handle that fits the hand.” 
We have met every suggestion from thousands of users and unre- 
servedly guarantee this new Marion, both electrically and mechanically. 

Probably your dealer can show you the new Marion Iron and other Electric Serv- 


ants. But if you find it more convenient send your check for $7.50 direct to 
factory. Dealers—Send for sample at special price, subject to return in 10 days. 








rion, Indiana 


Rutenber Electric Company, 








Marion Table 


Does practical h 

cooking for several, 

the table. Bakes: 

broils — fries — stew | 
Three aluminum pans am set 


of egg cups. Ask 


Marion Flipflop 
No need to touch the bread for 
Flipflop turns it. And the han- 
dy button controls current in- 
stead of pulling a plug. Hand- 
some and simple—no springs. 
Cost to operate is trivial. 














— This is the wonderful 
‘handle that fits the hand’’ 


What do you suppose is the first thing that almost every woman | 
says when she first slips her hand into this comfortable handle — 


—‘*My! how comfortable that feels.” 


Every part of the hand is supported in 






comfort — 


—the thumb has a comfortable rest 
and is used to guide iron into 
tucks and pleats. 


—the heel of the hand is supported 
by the broad saddle. 





—the fingers are never tightly [ 
clasped. 





No wonder that one woman exclaimed: “How strange it is that no 
one ever thought of such a sensible handle long ago.” 


No more tension or strain 


When your fingers are tightly gripped around a small broomstick 
handle for an hour or so the whole body is under a strain. 


But here, at last, is real comfort, for 
the hand is never closed much more 
than as shown in large illustration 
above. 


Go to your dealer today, but 
remember, no other iron has _ this 
handle. If more convenient, send 
check direct to us. 
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This is a sample of Sheetrock. 
Sheetrock comes in broad sheets, 
38 inch thick, 32 and 48 inches 
wide, and from 6 to 10 feet long 
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HEETROCK makes a permanent job. 
Once on your walls and ceilings, it is up 
to stay. It is fireproof wallboard, made from 
rock—highest grade gypsum plaster, cast 
in sections. It cannot warp, shrink or 
buckle. It cannot burn. Smooth-surfaced, 
tight-jointed and solid, it is as permanent- 
ly lasting as the building itself. Any good 
carpenter can erect Sheetrock easily and 
quickly, at low cost. It comes from the 
factory all ready for use, and all he has to 
do is to nail the broad, ceiling-hizh sheets 
to the joists or studding. 





It Will Last You a Lifetime 






































And Sheetrock is economical. Its first cost 
is low. It is inexpensive to put up. And it 
costs nothing for upkeep. Sheetrock forms 
a splendid base for decoration—wall paper, 
paint or panels. Wallpaper adheres per- 
fectly to it. Experienced builders are now 
using Sheetrock in all kinds of building 
construction. Approved by The Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, Inc. Your dealer in 
lumber or in builders’ supplies sells Sheet- 
rock. Write us for a sample and free copy 
of “Walls of Worth,” picturing its many 
economical uses. 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY, General Offices: 209 W. Monroe St., Chicago 
World's Largest Producers of Gypsum Products 


SHEETROCK 


Reg. U. 5. Pat, Off, 





The FIREPROOF WALLBOARD 
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A WITCH ON THE BROOMSTICK 
MARIONETTE 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 





A TYPICAL EXAMPLE OF THE BACK YARD DE LUXE 








TOYS FOR GROWN-UPS. 
PIERROT AND COLUMBINE 


Our FIFTH AVENUE LOOKING-GLASS 


IFTH AVENUE is apt to find itself a 
EF little neglected during the months of 
July and August, when the open country 
sounds a call that no great city can drown. 
Country-house visiting is in full swing, and 
while the New Yorker is reveling in rural sur- 
roundings with spasmodic appearances in New 
York, the out-of-towner is to be seen here in 
large numbers. 

Sometimes it seems as if our country houses 
were amongst our most delightful and surpris- 
ing possessions. They are so vivid and so 
varied! True, there are more beautiful Italian 
villas in Italy, and more impressive French 
chateaux in France, and more dignified Tudor 
mansions in England. But think of the vast 
distances that separates them! Here we need 
spend only a week or two at any well-known 
resort to find all periods from all countries liv- 
ing in happy harmony within a stone’s throw 
of each other. It is amazing how they all blend 
against the background; and though one can- 
not wholly disagree with those who insist that 
we must develop a truly American architecture, 
our facility in adapting the world’s best is not 
to be lightly valued. 

It is also good to note that the slavish follow- 
ing of strictly Period interiors is no longer with 
us to any extent. It is now agreed that the 
most lovely and interesting homes in any part 
of the world are those that show the marks of 
the vears they have lived through. Every age 
has some beauty to offer, some improvement 
that we welcome and the effort to be merely ‘of 
the Period’ is waning. We are realizing, too, 
that pieces of the same general feeling whether 
their origin be French, English, Italian, or 
American, need answer only one question — 





Are they beautiful not only in themselves, but 


together? 


The most interesting tendency in architec- 


ture and interior furnishing to-day, 
is the veering of public favor from 
the French and Ital- 
ian styles to eight- 
eenth-Century 
English. It is almost 
unnecessary to say 
‘eighteenth Century’ 
for practically noth- 
ing has happened in 
the English cabinet- 
making world since 
Adam, Heppelwhite, 
Sheraton and Chippendale put 
theirseal on what was very near 
perfection. We must except 
the unhappy and extraordi- 
nary mirror of thetimes the Vic- 
torian Era furnished us with, 
and the even more unhappy 
expedition into nouveau art. 
There is no doubt that 
Fighteenth-Century English 
furniture is the sanest, most 
comfortable and most beauti- 
ful in the world to-day, and, 
combined with our own comfortable couches 
and soft welcoming chairs, is the logical style 
of decoration for the best type of American 
interiors. When we find such an ardent devo- 
tee of the French as Miss Elsie de Wolfe fur- 
nishing her new house in Sutton Place in this 
style, we well may say the ramparts are fallen! 
Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt’s little house, in the 
same unpretentious neighborhood, is also dis- 









A QUEEN ANNE RED 
LACQUER DESK 


tinctly English in feeling as are several of the 
others in the same group. 

The explanation is plain. French furniture, 
which for beauty, grace, and 
charm has never been equaled, is 

suffering from over- 

popularity as is evi- 
denced by the many 
execrable examples of 
bad French architec- 
tureon Fifth Avenue, 
and the more execra- 
ble examples of bad 

French furniture in 

the shops. The lover 

of French decora- 
however, need not de- 
spair, for the real thing will 
retain its charm, and the sham 
will lose its vogue. 

Reverting to the Sutton 
Place development, that 
quaint little terrace at the 
end of fifty-seventh Street 
that rose to fame and _ for- 
tune when Mrs. Vanderbilt 
and other well-known wom- 
en decided to take posses- 
sion of it, it is interesting to 
note that the codperative garden idea, which is 
a feature of this group, is working out very 
successfully. The idea had been tried out in 
several other developments, but was looked at 
askance when it made its first appearance. It 
is so logical in this crowded little island, that 
one wonders that it is not spreading faster 
than it is. 

Turtle Bay and Sutton Place are striking 
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pwd Phe ag ‘See Grae — Coutl VV. Res: Rey. Peter Gray Sears, 
E. Firestone, Canton, O ‘ : ; ia oe i" Houston, Texas. Archts. & Con- 
: » Brats oe : 4 S' : ty 8 tractors: Thomas & Van Santen. 


BISHOPRIC BASE 

°\PROVIDES A UNIT WALL 

fc FOR ALL TIME AND CLIME 
ec ee nae BY 4 


Bishopric Base'on all exteriors. Bishopric Base on all exteriors 





IT a eS Att 
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Res: John Roche, Pelham, N. Y. 
Archts. & Bldrs: Milligan Co., Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y. Bishopric Base on 
all exteriors. 





Res: J.C. Fahey, Baltimore, Md. 
Archt: Wm. D..Lamdin. Bishopric 
Base on all exteriors. 
There is nothing more helpful to a Community and for the 
betterment of Citizenship than Home Ownership. 
HOME: A word that holds charm for millions. 
It is the word that rings in the ears of heartsick boys and girls 
after they have left small towns and have come to the City in search 
of fame and fortune. 
It and one other word — Mother — combine to halt the way- 
ward steps of man and maid among the bright lights of life’s highway. 
Home is the cradle of our joys and the surcease of our griefs. 
Home is not a mere house but rather a place where we may keep 
tryst with the day dreams of our youth; with the memories of our 
old age. 
: 5 The thousands of young couples to get started on the right path 
; BY : through life should build their own houses, and when their houses 
: are finished and furnished their task will be to build their homes — 
institutions whose principles are founded not upon blueprints, but 
rather upon kindness and unselfishness and patience and good-will 
and love — Homes are builded not alone by hands. 


An interesting booklet ‘“‘Bishopric For All Time and Clime” illustra- 
ted with photographs of beautiful houses built with Bishopric stucco 
plaster and sheathing units will be mailed you free upon request to — 


et al 


Owners, Architects & Builders. The 
Joseph Larong Co., Cleveland, O. 


THE BISHOPRIC MFG. CO. : ips : : a Base on all interiors and 


604 Este Avenue, Cincinnati, O. 


Factories: Cincinnati, O. and Ottawa Canada. 
New York City address: 2848 Grand Central Terminal, 














OUR FIFTH 








**GARDEN FURNISHINGS” 


EFER to our “Advertisement” in the March 

Issue of this magazine, which will convey 

some idea of the various Home Attractions we 
manufacture. 

In addition to PERGOLAS and ARBORS, 
and Garden Furniture, we can furnish attractive 
Lattice Fences, Sun-Dials, Gazing Globes, Lawn- 
Umbrellas, Self-Watering 
Flower Boxes; also, Artifi- 
cial Stone Bird Baths, 
Fountains and Flower Vases. 





When writing for copy 
enclose 20¢ and ask 
for Catalogue **M-34" 


HARTMANN-SANDERS CO. 
Factory and Showreom 
2155-87 Elston Ave., Chicago 
Eastern Office and Showroom 
6 East 39th St., New York City 


























Study 
Interior Decoration 


at Home 


OMPLETE instruction by correspondence in 
the use of period styles, color harmony, com- 
position, etc. Course in Home Decoration for 
amateurs. Course for professionals. An agreeable 
and lucrative profession. Start any time. 
Send for Catalogue B 


— The— 
NEw YORK SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION 
101 Park Avenue, New York City 





























WROUGHT IRON 
ANDIRONS 


with Rosettes 
i of Polished Brass 


Antique Finish 
Wrought by Hand 
[rice §14.50 a pair 





Catalogue “ B” sent on request 


‘e THEH.W.COVERT COMPANY 


137 East 46th Street 
New York 
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the office, etc. 
lustrated circular free. 


PIONEER AQUARIUM WORKS 


. oon servatories, 


— SERVICE TABLE ‘WAGON —_ 
Large Broad Wide Table 
= top Kemovabie Glass 


Double | 





Service Tray 
Hrawer— Double | 
Handles — Large Deep 

Undershelves —** 
tifieally Silent” 
fired Swivel 
A high grade piece of fur- | 


niture surpassing an | 
$n zt etter red for | 
4 


r 
= 
= 
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RAL ILITY, 
of action, and abso- 
ule poioaionsness. Write | 
now for ecriptive pam- — 
phle dealer’ 





4 ‘* Dame. 
Ce COMBINATION PRODUCTS CO. 
@ SAVES vous Time | Ye —04-F Cunard Bidg. 
. ——— Chicago, Il. ¥ 


aquariums suitable for 


Racine, Wisconsin 
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$3 e 






Courtesy of Max Williams 


THE DECORATIVE VALUE OF OLD SHIP 
MODELS IS FULLY REALIZED BY 
THE NEW YORKER 


examples of what can be done when the joint 
owners have sympathetic ideals and the same 
standards of taste. 

Perhaps these new gardens explain why New 
Yorkers are less anxious to leave the city than 
they used to be. Many people whorushed away 
on the fifteenth of May to the minute may 
still be found entertaining gayly on the fifteenth 
of June; and even the dog-days of July, during 
which, a few years ago, a society woman in 
town was looked at askance and her reasons 
openly questioned, find many smart dinner 
parties being given at the fashionable roof 
gardens in New York. 

This is a change that is distinctly welcomed 
by the smart shops and decorators, for it 
means a let-up from the dreadful deadness 
that used to descend on them during these 
months. Decorators are now resting on their 
oars after a very busy Spring and many have 
gone to Europe for fresh inspiration. It seems 
to be the general opinion that the financial 
outlook is better for the Fall, and business 
people are looking forward to a better reason 
than they have had in some years. 

Passing a little lace store on Madison 
Avenue the other day, | came across some en- 
chanting Italian marionettes of which the 
witch on the broomstick is typical. Unlike the 
Punch and Judy of our early recollections, 
they do not come with cut and dried histories 
behind them; but you may take your choice 
and use all your imagination in relating the 
lives of such diverse personalities as Pierrot 
and Harlequin and Bluebeard and a dozen 
others whose names can only be guessed at 
Toys for grown-ups are an accepted necessii\ 
in this amazing city, and one finds them in al- 
most any shop. Of course they are ostensibly 
for children, but no child would appreciate the 
appallingly clever characterizations and subtle 
ivony of these extraordinary dolls that host- 
esses now exhibit to their guests with pride, ex- 
How ‘quaint 


claiming, ‘Is n’t it too clever!’ 


he is!’ and so on. 

Life —or was it Punch — had an amusing 
commentary on the modern state of mind, 
when they showed a solemn company of 


twelve-vear-olds engaged in playing bridge, 
side by side with a too-true-to-life picture of 
graybeards at a modern party, bursting bal- 
loons, pulling crackers, and enjoying to the 
full all the pranks that we have been at such 


pains to think out for the ‘young people.’ 


G2 
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AVENUE LOOKING- GLASS _ 





A FIREPLACE 
Will Complete Your Home 


The Colonial Fireplace gives 
greatest heat, health, andhappi- 
ness. Comes to youcomplete—d design, 
damper, lining, fender, brick, etc. 
Any bricklayer can install with the 
plans we send. 





ihe for the Firevlace—Andirons, Fire Sets, Grates Ete., 
in Colonial and other designs. ireplace D- 
ment mailed Free. ‘Ask for it. 
Free booklet **Home and then, ey i shows many exclusive 
designs. Helps you avoid mistakes in building your fireplace 


COLONIAL FIREPLACE COMPANY 











30 Years Building Fireplaces 4605 Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 





PEWTER \ WARE 





MADE BY 


L. H. VAUGHAN, TAUNTON, MASS. 
For Sale at Arts and Crafts Galleries 


or sent direct, prepaid 





Amazing Antique 
Oriental Rugs 


Such rarities are seldom seen; thick, spark- 
ling, velvety. Some of my rugs are now in 
museums, many were pictured in leading rug 
books. Volume of supply is off 90% since 
1914, and will fall more. Persia is bare of 
antiques today. Each rug is a collector’s 
dream, the best of over 10,000. That is why 
I have so'd rugs in all of our large cities. 
Descriptive list on request; then, if you like, 
I will prepay an assortment on approval. 


L. B. LAWTON, SKANEATELES, N. Y. 








Open fire without a seals 


The Mayflower Frank- 
lin Stove connects 
by pipe to a regular 


flue. Can be used in a 
fireplace or without 
mantel. 


Gives more heat than 
an ordinary fireplace 
and also improves poor 
draft. Burns wood or 
coal. 

Send for booklet 


E!winA. Jackson & Bro.,Inc. 
4/ Beekman St., New York, N.Y. 





‘GENUINE NAVAJO INDIAN 
RUGS AND BLANKETS 


Can buy direct from the Indian 
Sealed to each rug is the 
U. S. INDIAN AGENT’S GUARANTEE 
that it is genuine 
Send for illustrated booklet and price list 


W. S. DALTON, Indian Trader, Box 277, Gallup, N.M. 
y 


Wm. Ball and Sons, Malvern, Chester County, Penna. 





HAND MADE 
DROP HANDLES 


Pulls, knobs and furniture fittings 
of all periods. Old time methods 
fnithfully reproduce originals in de 





sign, workmanship and color. We 
make, match, copy or repair any: 
thing. One piece or a thousand 
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BEAUTIFUL 


for SEPTEMBER 





ARE YOU PLANNING 
TO BUILD, OR TO 
REMODEL YOUR HOUSE? 





The House on the Irregular Lot 
Color in the Kitchen 
Building Dialogues 


THE 
HOUSE 


wéll be the 


BUILDING 
NUMBER 


i. 


b. ' 


HERE are few things in which the 

average person is more interested than 

in the house which he calls Home, 
especially if that house is his own, designed for 
him, built for him, and destine1 to be left to 
his descendants. It represents his taste, his 
standing in the world, and the scale upon which 
he lives. It is said that a man’s attection for 
his house is usually in inverse ratio to its size! 
One of the most important questions to be 


settled is the plan of the new house. Perhaps 


INCLUDED IN THE CONTENTS WILL BE: 


The Attached Garage The Possibilities of Leaded 
English Cottage Architecture Glass 
An Old Brick House in Concord, 


Massachusetts 


The Livable Veranda 
Nantucket Houses 
Chronicles of the Garden 
Heating the House 


A Chat Concerning Labor savers 


FROM SEPTEMBER HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


it is just at the stage when inspiration and help 
are greatly needed. Then the September House 
Beautiful will be that source of inspiration 


and a treat to all those interested in houses, 





= 
~ ae 


whether they are at the chrysalis stage of 


‘knowing what they like,’ but not knowing 
how to get it, or whether they are struggling 
to remodel some Victorian mansion which Fate 
has left on their hands. The editorial on en- 
couraging factors in the building situation, will 


be a pertinent feature. 


Go a i eee ee 
1 
! y : 
| | House Beautirut PusiisHinc Coxwrany, 
; Rumtord Building, Concord, N. H., 
j 8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 
i Gentlemen: Enclosed is $1.co* for Five months’ 
! 
i ** for 15 months. 
| 
¢ 
! 
1 
I 
l 


Then the September HOUSE BEAUTI FUL will surely interest you 
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(OE ME ME NO EN BK TE OE OK OS ON EH De SK EE MES KS RTE | GREE F Gee HG a re me bh RR RE EE ER 
wor-Stane : : 
| BIRD BATHS : 
} FOUNTAINS 
| SUN DIALS 
| ‘ VASES 
JARS 
| GAZING 
GLOBES 
8 BENCHES 
FLOWER 
| — 
| BOXES, ETC. 
IMPORTANT NOTICE ¥| 
WE are prepared to give information on 
all matters pertaining to the house, its AELOWAY O ERY 
planning, its building, its equipment and 
its furnishing, and also pertaining to the ° ° 
grounds about the house, their organization Gives the Essential Touch 
Charles M. Schwab Farm Buildings, eae hy & Dana, | into service and pleasure units and their In the Gardena Bird Bath is a delightful spot of in- 
oretta, Pa. rchitects | planting terest; a Sun Dial lends quaint charm. 
Write for information = Many attractive designs are executed in our light 
i . g geht a é stony gray, high fired, frost proof TERRA COTTA. 
FAising-and Pelson-Slate-Company If this information is given in the form of Red, buff and other colors will be made. 
sketches or drawings, the prices vary and Our catalogue illustrating 300 numbers will be sent 
West Pawlet, Vermont may be had upon application. If given in upon receipt of 20c in stamps. 
Architects’ Service Department | the form of a letter, the charge . two dollars Galloway Terra Cotta Co. 3220 Walnut St. 
101 Park Avenue, NEW YORK for one to four questions, and fifty cents Established 1810 Philadelphia 
Boston Philadelphia Chicago | for each additional question. 











Questions should be paragraphed and — 


numbered and the money should be en- 
renga ees This BOOK 
tiful Houses. Address all communications On Home 
Beautifying 
Sent Free 












VENTILATING on the subjects mentioned above to =e 
RCH SHADES House Beautiful Publishing Co. 8 Arling 
House Beautiful Publishing Co., 8 por onag 
? — 
MAKE mideummer comfort yours ton Street, Boston 17, Mass. 
4V1 by equipping your porch’ with 
Aerolux Porch Shades. 


These sturdily-built, beautifully- 
finished shades keep glaring sun 








Letters are answered by mail immedi- Contains practical suggestions 


ately, but we retain the privilege of publish- s¢ 10 on how to make your home 
ga st artistic, cheery and inviting - 





and inquisitive stares ou, but ing such letters in whole or in part, unless 
let plenty of soft light and fresh ally requested lo sc Als explains how you can easily 
air in. Won't flap or bind. especlally requestec not to do So. “AISO, and economically refinish and 
Write for our illustrated ** Book of we reserve the right to decline to answer keep woodwork, furniture and floors in perfect condition. 
ieee eens: any question or to make any plans or 
‘The Aeroshade Company, sketches if for any reason it seems best to BUILDING? 
. Doubtless you want the most house for the least money. 


Waukesha, Wis. 





do so. Our book will he ‘Ip you realize that ambition without 
‘cutting corners.” Explains how inexpensive woods can 
be finished as beautifully as more costly varieties. If, 


mm 2245 Oakland Ave., 
= ° 





* OK 
after receiving book, you wish further information, write 
our Individual Service Department. Experts will gladly 
solve your problem for you without charge. 

QUESTION: My New Hampshire garden is We will gladly send this book free and postpaid for the name 
full of bloom in the spring and early summer, and address of the painter you usually employ 
but August is apt to find it sadly lacking S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. H. B. 8, Racine, Wis. 


“* The Wood Finishing Authorities”’ 


(Canadian Factory — Brantford) 


Concrete 
Construction by p 
Lasts , C2 i) 


in color. Can you send me a list of flowers 
that bloom in midsummer? 























NSWER: August is always a very trying | 
month in the flower garden; much of the 
early summer bloom is over; the fall flowers 


‘ GENUINE. NAVAJO . INDIAN RUGS | have not come anda mnidemmunes deen often 
complicates the problem. At this time of the 








Modern and antique. Indian Collections, All Tribes. Camps : . , 
or Houses Decorated. Museums Supplied. Estimates given. vear, one should strive not so much for color in | Sense 
THE SOUTHWEST COMPANY plate ta . ee dche PERLE: ava Lad 
249 Melville Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Box 71, Gallup,N. M. every part of the garden weties good foliage | ; 
effect with groups of blossoming flowers scat- | Reinforced Concrete 





Underground Garbage Receiver 


Superior to metal construction. Posi- 
tively will not rust. Can be purchased 
direct or through any reliable Hard- 
ware or Housefurnishing Store. Send 


“COUNTRY AND SUBURBAN HOUSES” tered throughout. The following plants can be 
Seoicemety Wiberieh and wer depended upon to bloom in August: | 


handsomely illustrated and use- 
ful book desiqned to assist you in 
solving your butle ding proposition. 
Size 9 x 12 inches. 44 complete 





Border Plants 


desiqns with 150 illustrations 














Colonial, Artistic, Stucco, HalfTim- | Campanula carpatica Viola cornuta for catalog and price list. 5 
ber, and other etyles of Architec- “ “ alb: Papave lic: ] > f 
. ture. Practical information. Ee a ya apay er nuc Icau e : 
vrene atimiatesot cost. Klvor plane with * rotundifolia Potentilla ‘Gloire de FELLOWS & CO., Inc. 
dimensions of rooms. Special plans and eketches furnished. Designs “ mS 5 1 a 
costing $6.600 to $30,000. Price $3.00, Prepaid. alba Nancy : | 47 High St. Boston, Mass. 
Hypericum moserianum | 


WILLIAM DEWSNAP, Architect, 334 Fifth Ave, New York City | Heuchera sanguingea 
04 
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Cave Man Stuff 


ACK near the beginning of things, our prehistoric fore- 
bears would have perished from the earth if they had 
not understood the science of reading advertising. 


The cavemen didn’t know much about underwear, hair 
tonic or phonographs, but they did have to eat. The one 
who could follow the tracks of the game he hunted, or read 
the meaning of a twisted leaf or broken twig, was best 
off in life. 


Then, as now, the most consistent reader of advertising 
was best dressed, best fed and most contented. 


There has been something of an evolution in advertising 
in the last few thousands of years, but the principle is 
just the same. 


The consistent reader of the advertisements is invariably 
best informed on what to eat and where to get it; what to 
wear and how much to pay for it; what to do and how 
to do it. He’s up on the most important things in life. 
Consequently he gets most from life. 


Throughout the ages, advertising has done much to make 
life livable and pleasant. We owe it much. 


Let’s make the most of tt 
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HOME BUILDERS’ GUIDE 


PLANTS AND 
PLANTING 
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{HOW MUCH SHOULD 
YOUR HOME COST? 


A vital question you should know before building! 


Fully answered in the two books of 
Mr. Henry T. Child 


These two books are the result of 40 years’ experience of 
Mr. Child and his father before him in designing homes ! 





COLONIAL HOUSES (13} x10’) contains floor plans, 
descriptions and estimates of 26 two-story, true Colonial 
Dwellings costing from $15,000 to $300,000 to erect. 
Delivered for $5.00. 

STUCCO HOUSES (14x 26”) contains 23 designs 
embracing Italian, English, French and Spanish adap- 
tations with floor plans, descriptions and estimates of cost 
from $15,000 to $140,000 to erect. Delivered for $10.00. 


Erection costs in these books are revised tothis month! 
Send for descriptive leaflet and sample page. 


Henry T. Child, Architect 
Suite 1207, 280 Madison Ave. at 40th St. New York 


Fireproof Dwellings a Specialty 
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Water 


\A Strong wie 


Let one of our engineers advise yo 
which of the 150 Kewanee plants meet; 
your individual needs. Write for bul- 
letins on Running Water, Electric 
Light and Sewage Disposal. 
KEWANEE PRIVATE UTILITIESCO. 
439 So. Franklin Street Kewanee, Ill. 


KEWanceE 
NATURAL STONE 


Bird Baths 
Gazing Globes 
Sun Dials 
Garden Seats 
Flag Stone Walks 


“\ LAST FOR ALL TIME 


Descriptive matter and prices 
on request 


THE OHIO ‘QUARRIES COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Citizens Building 














BOSTON SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION 


(Correspondence Courses) 
Course A— Professional Training Course. 
Course B— Domestic Course. How to Plan Your Own House. 
Enrollment Limited. Write for prospectus. 
P. O. Box 143 Boston, Copley Station, Massachusetts 


SALAD SECRETS 


100 recipes. Brief but complete. 15¢ by mail. 100 Meat- 
less recipes 15e. 50 Sandwich recipes 15c. All three 30c. 
B. T. BRIGGS, 250 Madison St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Medium 

Funkia subcordata 5 nothera speciosa 
Chrysanthemum ‘Shas- missouriensis 

ta Daisy’ Nepeta mussini (second 
Gypsophila paniculata bloom) 
Platycodon grandiflorum Scabiosa sylvatica var. 

Fe “alba albiflora 

Anthemis tinctoria Coreopsis grandiflora 


Tall 

Lilium tigrinum 
Boltonia latisquama 
Physostegia virginia 


Phlox paniculata in var. 
Companula pyramidalis 
Lilium speciosum 


“ auratum alba 
“ Henryi Delphinium (second 
“  philadelphicum bloom) 

“superbum 


If your delphiniums are cut down as soon as 
they have finished flowering, they will bloom 
again in August when their color is most needed 
in the garden. 

In addition to these perennials the summer- 
flowering bulbs 

Gladioli 

Dahlias 

Mignon dahlias 

Tritonia crocus maeflora 
can be planted in groups to give strong color in 
the garden at this time of the year. The Tri- 
tonia will live over in the ground during the 
winter, but the dahlias and gladioli must be 
taken up and stored over the cold weather. 

Among the perennials given in this list, there 
are many which will have been flowering before 
August, and although they will continue to 
bloom if the old flowers are cut off, they will 
not bloom with the luxuriance which they 
showed earlier. If greater masses of color are 
needed, they can readily be supplied by the 
introduction of annuals, which are particularly 
valuable for this purpose, and which begin to 
bloom just when the perennials have passed 
their prime. 


Question: One of the articles in the June 
House Beautiful says, ‘We have many times 
seen a red brick chimney two feet wide scal- 
ing the white painted wall of a wooden house. 
The chimney is not in this case a structural 
partofthehouse. Alsothereis no sympathy 
between the two materials.’ The writer 
tells us what is not good, but does not tell 
us what is good. I am planning to build a 
white frame cottage with green shutters and 
intended to have an outside chimney of 
red brick. Will you tell me what sort of 
chimney you consider suitable for the 
house? 


NSWER: I quote in full the paragraph 

from the June House Beautiful on the 
usual faults of the chimney placed on the out- 
side wall of a house: — 


Its faults are, first, that it is usually too 
small in perimeter. Second, its material is 
foreign to that of the wall against which it 
is placed. We have many times, too many 
in fact, seen a red brick chimney scaling 
the white painted wall of a wooden house. 
The chimney obviously is not in this case a 
structural part of the house; it even weak- 
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No Bathroom is Complete without a 


HESS WHITE STEEL MEDICINE 
CABINET or LAVATORY MIRROR 
This mark: 


Coated inside and out 
with the best grade 
of SNOW WHITE 
baked enamel. 





' 


guarantees it everlast- 
ingly against cracking, 
blistering or flaking. 
Your money back if you 
are not pleased. Five 
sizes—three styles. 
If your dealer is not 
yet supplied, write us 
direct. 


HESS WARMING AND 
VENTILATING CO. 
1219 Tacoma Bldg., Chicago 


Makers of 
HESS WELDED STEEL FURNACES 












































Portable 


HODGSON unetses 


A house for every purpose 


No matter what kind of a building you want a Hodgson 
Portable House will fill your need. All over the world 
Hodgson Houses are used as Cottages, garages, studios, 
schools, play houses, etc. 

The finest materials plus the experience of twenty- 
eight years in building give Hodgson Houses a beauty, 
durability and distinction which cannot be equalled. 
Write today for illustrated catalog. 

E. F. HODGSON Co. 
Room 204, 71-73 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
6 East 39th Street, New York City 














Wall « Ceiling 
Js Gzbatelolete) 


Just out. Every home planner should have this 
helpful information. Sone of its instructive 
chapters are: I— ‘‘ What a Home Planner Should 
Know About Walls.”” II — ‘About Ceilings. _ 
V—‘“Interior Decorative Treatments.” Ask us 
for it—no cost or obligation whether you intend 
to build now or later. Write today. 


Lyosturich STEEL LATH CO. 
NILES, OHIO 

















KILLER 


Cleans up — Paths, Drives, Tennis Courts, Gutters, 
etc. Economical — Effective. Saves Time and 
Labor. Just sprinkle about. 
Gallon can $2.00 covers 1000 sq. 
THE SANITAS CO. 33 Keap St., hte. N. Y. 
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| ens the house frame by cutting it into two 


End YourBiggest | tetwomaiene Amuinesna annie’ |. YROTECT YOUR HOME 


turally good if it is not structurally good. 





Wi t a),1/ — N Itis different when the brick chimney is used from fire and lightning— and add se- 
In el Ol 4 pal | against a brick wall. Here there is a bond curityto lasting service and satisfaction. 
of union between the units of the same ma- For better roofs and sheet metal work, use 


tall terial. The chimney is actually structural 
a ay em because it forms a buttress. 
ea ntro 


NEXT winter don’t go through 

the daily bother and anxiety of 
regulating drafts and dampers by 
hand. Automatic heat control pro- 
vides the only way of keeping the 
temperature uniform. The “Minne- 
apolis” Heat Regulator is always 
dependable; insures comfort; 
lets you forget a troublesome 
task. And this luxury costs 
you less than to do with- 
outit. The fuel it saves 


















The writer is objecting to both the size of the 
chimney and to its lack of affinity with the 
material of the house. The first objection seems 
to me the more important, particularly consid- 
ering the fact that the chimney and the side of 
| the house are of different materials. This 
means that the structure of the chimney is de- 
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paysitecost many times. pendent on itself for strength, and a straight G | ° d _— t d 
Write for booklet, | two-foot chimney does not give any feeling of aivanize eets an 
“The Convenience : oa, E . air Ae e 
of Comfort” strengt h or permanence. Can you imagine Roofing Tin Plates 
erecting a chimney of this sort by itself, apart This copper-steel 3 alloy material assures greater wear and rosist- 
5 ; . P rms posed 
from the house wall? If an outside chimney of siding, apontine, utters, eaves trough and simi similar uses. Look 
. . . e . or eo ne regular brands. 
brick is used against a wall of wood, it should APOLLO-EEYSTONE Galvanized Sheets will give increased wear 
2 ors ° . and permanence to e eet metal work on your bu 
have a firm base to stand upon. This is nec- KEYSTONE COPPER STEEL Roofing Tin Plates make clean, safe, 
ms - : attractiveand eer ww roofs. nee in grades up to 40 _ 
INNEAPOLIS | essary both structurally and from a design coating— specially adapted, to residences and public buildin 
| Seve Th ve imeolebl | py fe TD Ys ithe color schemes 
‘ » two are nly c — “4 
HEAT REGULATOR Co. standpoint. (The two are insolubly connected Keystone quality products are sold by leading metal fers Send 
ac Sc ~ cs -le } and are use rst-class roofers and sheet metal workers. en 
2745 Fourth Ave.,80 » MINNEAPOLIS _MINN. as Mr. Robb suggests in his article.) And this er can heated, “Gapaene-tke Wtest Ucan teal tec teenies 
Service Branches in Twenty Principal Cities is not the only requirement. The lines of the AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa., U. s. A. 
chimney must also be well designed, making a = = : 
eer oe Pi tet ae ers | solid and pleasing mass against the different 
Z a" UNDERGROUND | material of the house wall. This is so necessary 
233 GARBAGE RECEIVERS | and so impossible of achievement unless the 
| fagade of the house is studied on paper, that | | CASEMENT WINDOWS 
ol Ps san ier to Store Garbage . ; ; P k = 
j should not advise the use of an outside chimney Home-owners, builders and architeets 
That filthy garbage pail shows ; A > = tell us that there would be far more case- 
, up again this Summer. We have on any house that is not designed by an archi- |B MEA] Ment windows used if people knew the 
had fifteen years’ experience elim- tect. LY einen pomengor sl 
n ousands e . = - “ , , 
inating ‘them. ‘Thousands of In the case of a brick house, or of a house Se a7 | Casiest to operate, insure full ventilation, 
customers appreciate the change. : ; ‘ , se | are cleaned from the inside and have no 
; The Sisbenen Ach Baiel Tonk with brick ends, the outside chimney would, > ae mechanism and, therefore, no 
sag your barrel up = picts of course, be an entirely different matter as all | CHIE Send for new picture booklet, showing 
ie Stephenson Spiral Truss Ribbed As s nes ae, ron ae Hl installations of Hoffman F 
Ash Barrel is lighter, stronger and a real the wall itself would be a structural part of the a1 in all types of buildings. oe coe 
a ‘on for Catalogues on each. chemney. ‘ ee Andrew Hoffman Mig. Co. 
It is impossible to suggest a satisfactory type 903 Steger ag CHICAGO 


Sold Direct. Look for our Trade Marks. 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 23 Farrar St, va Mass. 


of chimney for the cottage which you describe 
because your description is, after all, so gen- 
eral. The design of a chimney is like the design 
Keith’ s “ 2. 5 0 O ffe r of doors and windows — a matter of propor- PLAN mA. 5 HOME NOW 


tion — and must be studied in relation to the Send for Stillwell Building 
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3 plan books, showing 100 de- Books with Economy Plans 


signs of artistic bungalows, whole facade of the house in order to make a sn Aaammpaade: 
cottages, or two-story houses P . ee . E 3 of new alifornia Styles suitable 

in frame, stucco and brick— chimney which will be beautiful in itself and othe 
with floor ‘plans and descrip- es 5 2 : i : ‘ **Representatiy ‘ 1 i ‘a 
tions, and 8 months’ subscrip- beautiful in connection with the whole wall. Os cme cael 


**The New Colonials’’ 


tion to Keith's Magazine, all 
60 Houses—6 to 10 Rooms-$1 





It would be necessary to know the exact size 
























: for $2.50. . 
Keith’s Magazine (0.0. 7. ay of your house, and the sizes of the doors and GPECIAL OFFER: send 12.50 5p Mest Coast Bungalows” 
homes — 25¢ tands. With its hel d Keith's Plans : = a = x ss i all “ ” 
you can get the most distinctive, ro onion pe poh ered hous windows, ete., to satisfactorily design tke untae ~ on oy 
Set of 8 plan books (260 plans) and Keith’s for 12 months, $4.50 chimney for it. Money back if not satished. 
Keith Corporation, 557 Abbay Building, Minneapolis, Minn. ren E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 718 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 
f i a Question: What sort of brick shall I use 
E for the face of a fireplace in a Dutch Colo- a oy 
3 or BETTER GARDENS nial house? I had thought of either tan 5 » 
brick with blue mortor or tapestry brick < * 
j --- PERFECT FLOWERS with white mortor. 
z * Aphis, ame Laat Hopper ¢ oon similar suc ne pests cm ; 
é lowers, vegetables, fruits. Bottle, m: aking 6 gals. spray, 35c. 4 P : 3) ~ 
f Order at dealer NOW! NSWER: I would not advise either of the - Gace —y - 
3 Tobacco By-Products & Chemical Corp. a ‘ er ° TRAE e. UNDECORATED GREY IRON CASTINGS 
Spray Louisville, (Incorporated) Ky. bricks you had in mind. Use water struck YOU DECORATE ACCORDING TO TASTE 
or sand struck brick with white mortar, and oil A—2 Candlesticks; 2 Book Ends; 2 Match Holders; 2 Door Knockers; 


| 1 Door Stop. 
> ack ¢ or if ic lai ake i arke B—2 Door Knockers; 2 Book Ends; 2 Door Stops. 
| the brick after it is laid to make it darker and Bitner lot #200, F-0-B. Albany. N, Yoo select any si 


icher in effec Cash With All Orders 2 
richer in effect. ALBANY FOUNDRY COMPANY — =" = Albany, N. Y. 
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Correct Design \a foregone conclusion 
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VALE MADE IS YALE MARKED 


Mi ‘ord, Conn., Vv. Ss. A. 
orks at St. Catharines, Ont. 
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Towne Manufacturing Co. 
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OU don’t put locks and hardware 

on the doors of your home for 
ornament alone. They should have a 
decorative value, of course, but above 
all else locks should protect you and 
your family. You put locks on your 
doors to keep out intruders—to keep 
them out for your lifetime and more. 


= 
f 
: 
t 


Every notable advance in lock con- 
struction in the past fifty years has 
been made by YALE. And Yale has 
blazed the way in every detail of care- 
ful, painstaking workmanship. 


Yale hardware designs are correct, of 
course. They harmonize perfectly and 
unobtrusively with the architectural 
treatment of your home. Yale escutch- 
eon plates of heavy bronze or brass, 
like Yale locks, last for your lifetime 
and your children’s. 





There is but one way of getting 
YALE -—be sure the name is plainly in ’ 
evidence—on the lock and on the key. 
It is on everything made by YALE. 
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Yale 
Padlock 


Yale Door Closer 


Yale products for sale by the hardware trade everywhere 








Padlocks, Night Latches, 





Dead Locks, Builders’ 
Door Closers, Bank Locks, Prison Locks, Electric 





Locks and Trim, Cabinet Locks, Trunk Locks, 
Industrial Trucks, Chain Blocks, Electric Hoists 
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The joys of farm life and 

uncertainties seem to have met 
in momentary conflict in this 
embryo farmer’s mind, causing 
him to retreat somewhat precipi- 
tously from a homing herd of 
cows. We feel sure, however, that 
he will soon accept R. L. S.’s 





appraisal of this gentle beast: 


‘The friendly cow all red and 
white 
I love with all my heart: 
She gives me cream with all her 
might 
To eat with apple tart.’ 
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The House Beautiful Next Month 


N the Fall a young man’s thought turns with some 

anxiety to the providing of the home which his 
more lightly directed fancy of the Spring has made 
imperative. He awakens vividly to the fact that this 
Springtime emotion, which has its Fall expression in 
the homebuilding instinct, has launched him upon 
the career of a householder, a career whose complete 
intricacies he had not wholly foreseen. 

Fortunately for him, the September issue of the 
House Beautiful has been planned to help the whole 
brotherhood out of this very dilemma; and they can 
take refuge in the thought that their half-voiced de- 
sires and not wholly recognized preferences will be- 
come articulate when confronted with the large range 
of ideas on planning, building and furnishing the house 
which will be marshaled for them in this number. 





views with the landscape architect, the contractor, 
plumber and electrician. 

There will be many photographs of new houses, — 
brick, stucco, shingle and half-timber, — and plans to 
fit every bank account. There will be a delightful re- 
modeled farmhouse and photographs of old houses, 
including several in quaint Nantucket, for him to 
ponder over, lest his architectural taste wander too 
farastray. Therewill be sketches of charming cottages 
of English design but with American plans, and an arti- 
cle ‘Color in the Kitchen,’ to encourage Her to free her 
most playful fancy on this too-apt-to-be-drab room. 

She will also rejoice in the article ‘A Chat Concern- 
ing Labor-Savers’ and will want to gather the other 
articles by Mrs. Hoover in the preceding numbers, as 
they contain sage advice for the new housekeeper. In 
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In the first place, there is an article, ‘Building Dialogues,’ in which 
the writer puts himself in the place of this helpless young man. The 


article is an interview with the architect and will be followed by inter- that will keep him from a winter of discontent. 
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fact, every prospective housebuilder and every established house- 
owner will pore over this number and will be grateful for the counsel 
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Paul J. Weber 


TWO NOBLE RELICS OF THE PAST 
An Old House in Dover, Massa- 


chusetts, now used as a clubhouse 
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NUMBER II 


cA House of Real Worth Rescued with the Help of our Architects, Putnam & (ox 


NE of the pleasantest and most reward- 

ing of experiences is the reclaiming of 
old houses neglected or fallen to low estate. 
While almost any one will concede this of 
houses in the country, —little gray, long- 
roofed houses of Cape Cod, sturdy, two-storied 
farmhouses, with lilacs by the front door, or 
large and stately mansions of Georgian days, 
— it is equally true in regard to plain little 
brick city houses built long ago and now often 
found tucked away 
among tenements or in 
quiet courts and alleys. 
Any city house which 
isold enough, no mat- 
ter to what base uses 
turned, may easily be 
made attractive and 
comfortable, and in 
addition it may have 
that charm of age so 
difficult to achieve in 
modern building. 

Of a one-time row 
of small city houses, 
built more than a cen- 
tury ago, No. 33 alone 
is left. The rest are 
rot —and_ tenements. 
No. 33 was owned by 
the man who had torn 
down the other houses 
and built the tene- 
ments. But war and 
building-laws stayed his 
hand, and he was glad 
to sell at a low price. 
To him its only value 
was as a site for a pos- 
sible tenement — a val- 
ue he knew, though he 








Photographs by Weber 


BY HELEN SHAW CROSBY 


knew not that we knew, it did not possess. To 
us its only value was its age—a value we 
may not have mentioned to him. From the 
point of view of the fastidious sceptic, these 
were the drawbacks of its condition: it was 
built more than a hundred years ago and was 
badly out of repair; it was dirty; its plumbing 
consisted of three antique kitchen sinks and 
one basement toilet, and it had no heat, gas, 
or electricity. From the point of view of the 
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ONE END OF THE LIVING-ROOM WHOSE WINDOWS WILL SOON LOOK OUT ON A WALLED GARDEN 
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enthusiast its charms were all summed up in 
those blessed words, ‘It was built more than a 
hundred years ago,’ and the happy addition, 
‘It was out of repair.” A hundred years ago 
plate glass, mansard roofs, black walnut, and 
golden oak were not; a hundred years ago 
windows were small-paned and bricks were 
soft colored and not too smooth; a hundred 
years ago wide floor boards, paneled doors and 
shutters were made of clear white pine; and 
mop boards, door cas- 
ings, and mantels were 
of generous size and of 
beautiful though plain 
design. A hundred 
years ago they built 
to last — and please — 
for a hundred years to 
come and more. ‘Out 
of repair’ meant, be- 
sides a leaky roof, worn 
stair treads, and falling 
plaster, six old fire- 
places and two beehive 
ae ovens undisturbed, old 

Shi woodwork intact, and 

e an occasionai H or L 
hinge or iron thumb 
latch, to be cherished 
and copied. 

This house was being 
used up to June 1, 1921 
as a three-family tene- 
ment. That meant that 
on each of the two up- 
per floors was a kitch- 
en, two bedrooms, a 
large dark closet con- 
taining a filthy sink, 
and one unused room 
considered as the par- 


Putnam & Cox, Architects 
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THE ORIGINAL OLD BEAMS ARE NOW A SOFT BROWNISH GRAY A DILAPIDATED FIREPLACE AND AN OLD CHIMNEY IN ONE OPENING 
cA (CHEERFUL DINING-ROOM WHERE ONCE WAS A DREARY (CELLAR j 


cAn Experiment in Reclaiming 
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THE CONCRETE FLOOR OF MUSTARD COLOR, AND THE ROUGH PLASTER WALLS OF YELLOW, 
HARMONIZE ADMIRABLY WITH THE MAPLE TABLE AND GAILY PAINTED CHAIRS AND DRESSER 
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lor. The original parlor was probably the room 
on the first floor at the front, for it has the best 
mantelpiece and one of its walls is delightfully 
curved. There are curious old brass knobs on 
the window shutters. Perhaps the builder of 
this house sailed clipper ships for on these 
knobs is a head of Neptune with tridents ram- 
pant. In addition, on this floor, there were 
two bedrooms, more dark closets, and two sets 
of stairs leading downwards. Below were a 
front cellar connected with the back door by a 
passage, and a kitchen, and, under the kitchen, 
a small sub-cellar. 

By the middle of October the house was ready 
tomove into, clean and fresh. It then contained 
kitchen, laundry, and furnace room, dining- 
room, living-room, study, seven bedrooms and 
two baths. The front door was lowered to take 
away a rather high-shouldered look, and a new 
fan and side lights of leaded glass were added. 
Two narrow and dark stairways to the cellar 
were replaced by a new one, since the cellar 
became the dining-room. Partitions were torn 
down to make a large living-room, and on the 
second floor they were shifted to make a little 
hallway separate from the stair hall, and to en- 
sure adequate closet space for the bedrooms. 
Two bathrooms with skylights were installed 
in what were formerly large dark closets in the 
centre of the house; this saved windows val- 
uable for the bedrooms. Decorative treatment 
throughout the house was very simple. The 

wall papers were light in color and 
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inconspicuous in pattern. The woodwork 
throughout, except on the basement floor, was 
painted cream, the oak treads of the stairs 
have been darkened, the risers and banisters 
painted cream, the hand rail and posts dull 
black. The front door and blinds were painted 
green. New floors of beech were laid where 
necessary and these were stained a very dark 
brown and waxed. The old floors of wide boards 
were painted dark brown. 

The present dining-room, which flourishes 
in the once dreary cellar, was the most enter- 
taining transformation. The architect lead us 
to the cellar when we were still talking plans. 
Our heads bumped against mouldy beams, the 
footing underneath was soft; but one could 
only guess about it — there was hardly light 
to see anything. He struck a match and re- 
vealed a faintly seen horror with a dirt floor, 
two small, thickly grimmed windows, and vari- 
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THE FIREPLACE END OF THE BOOK ROOM. AT THE OTHER END IS THE CURVED WALL WITH 
BOOKSHELVES AS SHOWN ON THE PLAN 


ous coalbin-like erections dividing it. It con- 
tained the one toilet of the house, piles of coal, 
wood, and ashes, bottles, rags, spider webs, 
long-forgotten vegetables, and an 
odor of age and mould. 

‘This,’ he said, ‘shall be the dining- 
room!’ 

‘Bill!’ was all we 
said. But we knew him 
and never lost faith in 
him, although it re- 
mained a depressing 
spot after all else was 
looking up. Since all 
kinds of service 
ter, electricity, gas, 
and kerosene — had to 
enter here and run 
under the floor of this 
room, there were for 
months deep ditches and mounds 
of earth to be climbed over when 
inspecting this region of the 
house. It now has a concrete 
floor painted a sort of mustard 
color, walls of yellowed rough 
plaster finished by hand, a ceiling 
of beams aged a pleasing brown- 
ish gray. The two enlarged win- 
dows high up in the wall have 
small paned casements with iron 
hinges and catches. The doors 
and cupboards have strap hinges, 
and the electric fixtures are in a 
pewter finish. There was at one 
end of this cellar a small tumble- 
down fireplace, an old beehive 
oven, and two brick corbels sup- 
porting another chimney which 
runs up through the house above. 
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These have all been incorporated into a large 
fireplace, the opening spanned by an old beam 
built into the brick work. A simple plank man- 
tel shelf is painted the color of the floor as is 
all the new wood, since it was found impossible 
to ‘fake’ the color and texture of age. 
Connected with the (Continued on page 148) 


THE HALL ON THE FIRST FLOOR, SHOWING A BIT OF THE 


CURVED WALL ON THE LEFT 
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EACH COTTAGE HAS TWO APARTMENTS CONTAINING LIVING-ROOM 
DINING-ALCOVE, KITCHENETTE, TWO BEDROOMS AND BATH. THERE IS 
A COMMUNITY LAUNDRY AND A CENTRAL HEATING PLANT 


Photographs by Stephen G. (leveland 
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THE QUIET COMMUNITY HAS MUCH OF THE 


CHARM AND QUAINTNESS OF THE ORIGINAL 
A PATH AND PLANTING SPACE TOTALING TWENTY FEET IN WIDTH POMANDER WALK ON THE BANKS OF THE 


HAVE ALL THE APPEARANCE OF A VILLAGE LANE THAMES, NEAR LONDON 
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Gardens at 


64th and 65th Streets, New York 
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THE CHARACTER OF THIS GAR- 
DEN HAS UNDOUBTEDLY BEEN 
DETERMINED LARGELY BY THE 
NECESSITY OF HARDY GROWTH 
AND EASY MAINTENANCE 


Photogra phs 


by 
Fohn Wallace Gillies 


THE POSSIBILITIES OF GIVING TO THE CITY HOUSE 
SOME OF THE ADVANTAGES OF THE COUNTRY ESTATE 


ARE BECOMING MORE APPRECIATED 


THE GARDENS ARE IN TWO LEVELS, THE 

UPPER ONE, WITH ITS PRECIOUS TREES, 

FORMING A MORE INTIMATE TERRACE FOR LARGE AREAS OF THE GARDEN HAVE BEEN GIVEN OVER TO PAVING, WHICH 
THE ADJACENT HOUSES ADMIRABLY SETS OFF THE GRASS PLOTS AND EVERGREEN PLANTING 
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THE FRONT, FACING ON HOOPER STREET, IS ADAPTED FROM THE ARCHITECTURE OF OLD ENGLAND 


THE KING HOOPER MANSION 
cA Famous Colonial Residence in Marblehead, Massachusetts 


HE American home is said to reflect the 

taste and personality of the family. The 
architect draws the plans of the house, the 
builder constructs it, but those who make 
the home are the people who live within it. 
The original occupants of a house may be dead 
and gone, but the atmosphere created by them 
is destroyed only by the destruction of the 
building itself. Fortunately, for this genera- 
tion of ours, many interesting old houses of the 
Colonial period still exist in a good state of 
preservation. To be sure, the beauty and the 
simplicity of the architecture of these buildings 


THE REAR OF THE HOUSE HAS FIVE STORIES 





BY DEXTER EDWIN SPALDING 
Photographs by Charles Darling 


are undeniable, but what draws us to them is 
something deeper and indefinable. Picture the 
living-room, with its fireplace blackened by 
age, about which, for generations, the family 
circle gathered. On the hearth is the jug of 
cider, and the row of apples sputtering before 
the blaze. A ruddy-cheeked old gentleman, 
deep in the comfort of his great chair, is telling 
a story. His voice has a kindly and eager ring, 
and holds his listeners expec- 
tant; behind the puff of 
smoke from his long clay 
pipe there is a twinkle in his 
eye. Picture, too, the din- 
ing-room, with its long table 
groaning under the weight of 
its food, where the scattered 
members of the family came 
from far and near to share in 
the festivities of Thanks- 
giving. 

Among these famous Colo- 
nial residences is the noted 
King Hooper Mansion, at 
Marblehead, in Massachu- 
setts. This old house, with 
the numerous evidences of 
its lavish hospitality, possess- 
es, stored up within it, the 
tender memories of many 
generations. The Hooper 
Mansion was built about the 
year 1745, by the Honorable 
Robert Hooper, Esquire. 





Robert Hooper was the wealthiest merchant in 
New England before the Revolution. His ships 
sailed to the chief ports of Europe and the 
West Indies. Furthermore, he had almost en- 
tire control of the fishing business of Marble- 
head. His fishermen called him King Hooper, 
not because of his great wealth, nor because 
of his loyalty to King George, but on account 
of the esteem in which they held him. There 
was, in those days, a marked deficiency of 
education among the fishermen, who were 
cheated on every hand, but Mr. Hooper was 
never known to take advantage of them. He 
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ON THE WALL OF THE PARLOR IS AN OLD CHINESE PAPER, PAINTED IN CHINA DURING THE LATTER PART OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


was popular with the townspeople too, and 
Marblehead benefited much through the 
generosity of this good man. It was at his 
suggestion that a school for poor children was 
established, a school which he maintained at 
his own expense. In 1751 he presented the 
town with its first fire engine, which he pur- 
chased in England. 

The Hooper Mansion is near the centre of 
the town of Marblehead, in what is now called 
Hooper Street. The house is built on a sharp 
incline. Asa result of the problems encountered 
in such a structure, the house has many inter- 
esting and unusual features. The front has 
three stories, the rear has five. The front, fac- 
ing on Hooper Street, is adapted from the 
architecture of old England, and is perhaps 
typical of other important houses built along 
the shore of New England during the eight- 
eenth century. The details are simple and at- 
tractive. The windows contain twelve panes 
of glass of the larger size, an extravagance in 
those days. The windows in the third story 
have the same height as those in the other 
stories, and, placed beneath a splendid cornice, 
add a dignity seldom found in this type of 
house. In the rear, the windows have twenty 
panes of glass, but of the smaller size, the lower 


THE SITTING-ROOM HAS A HIGH, PANELED DADO AND AN ELABORATE CORNICE 
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THE DINING-ROOM, WHERE THE FAMILY CONVENED TO SHARE IN THE FESTIVITIES OF 
THANKSGIVING 


sash containing twelve panes, the upper, eight. 
The architecture is much simpler. 

The front door of the house opens into a large 
hall, with the stairway at the right. The stair- 
way, designed and made in England, is one of 
the chief features of the house. It rises straight 
to the top of the building. 

Next to the stairway, on the right, is the 
parlor. The treatment here is of the utmost 
simplicity. This is rather to be wondered at. 
On the wall is an old Chinese paper, painted in 
China during the latter part of the eighteenth 
century. Little of this paper is now in exist- 
ence. Although bits of it are carefully pre- 
served in France and in England, in our own 
country slight attention has been paid to its 
preservation. A portion of one of these papers 


MR. HOOPER’S CHAMBER, CALLED THE CABIN ROOM 


has recently been brought from England by 
the Metropolitan Museum. This paper is a 
very good example of the usual style, but un- 
fortunately it has been somewhat restored, 
At the Hooper house the paper in the parlor 
was not there originally. It was put there by 
the present owner, a few years ago, but it has 
this added interest, that it originally belonged 
to the famous banker Robert Morris, who 
sacrificed everything he had for the Revolu- 
tion, and yet was allowed to go to jail for debt. 
This paper had never been used, but for many 
years had lain in an old attic. 

At the left of the hall is the sitting-room. It 
has a high, paneled dado and an elaborate 
cornice. 

The door at the end of the hall opens into 








the dining-room. The wall at the left is pan- 
eled, and contains the fireplace. The set of 
Delft tiles about the fireplace was discovered 
only recentiy; they had lain buried under in- 
numerable coats of paint for upwards of a 
hundred years. The paint had at least per- 
formed one service; it had kept the tiles as 
brilliant as new. 

The second floor is taken up with the sleep- 
Mr. Hooper’s chamber, called the 
cabin room, overlooks the street. It is typical 
of a man who loved the sea. The paneling of 
one side is thought to have been patterned 
after that of a ship’s cabin. Off this room is a 
bit of a room indispensable in those days of 
unusually neat housekeeping; for it was here 
that the ladies and gentlemen retired to 
powder their wigs. 

One feature of the Hooper Mansion, the 
banquet hall, is unusual for most houses of the 
Colonial period. This is situated on the third 
floor, and occupies the entire front. Height 
and dignity are added by the vaulted ceiling. 
At the ends there were, originally, mural 
paintings depicting the beginning and the end 
of the world. These unfortunately have been 
destroyed. On one side of the room are two 
fireplaces, of the same size. The mantelpieces 
are carved in a simple Georgian design, this 
being repeated in the box cornice which extends 
round the room. 

The food for the banquet hall was prepared by 
slaves, in the cellar, at the huge fireplace with 
its two beehive ovens. In those days it was of 
little consequence that the banquet hall had to 
be reached by four long flights of winding stairs. 

The restoration of the Hooper Mansion was 
undertaken some ten years ago, by Mr. Wil- 
liam E. Spalding, who wished to preserve this 
fine specimen of a Colonial house. The task 
was fraught with difficulties, since at that time 
the movement to preserve such landmarks had 
not yet received proper attention. Mr. Spald- 
ing furnishes the house appropriately every 
year, and makes use of it to show visitors ex- 
amples of Colonial antiques, to the collecting 
of which he has devoted much of his life. 


ing-rooms. 


A ROOM POSSIBLY USED AS A BREAKFAST ROOM 
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A LUXURIANT GARDEN IN THE CITY 
Where the Planting Simulates a Woodland Dell 


R. A. FisHER, ARCHITECT PAUL Frost, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 





























HE planting of this apartment house court introduces 


SKETCH PLAN OF 


PLANTING something of a woodland dell into the intensively de- 
CHESTNUT STREET APARTMENTS veloped surroundings of a city. About the central wall 
i a aa Seate a CO ere fountain the walks are bordered with shadbush with bar-like 











stems lifting delicate foliage into the light. In each of the 
four sections of this lower court the planting becomes in- 
formal and is dominated by one or more important trees or 
shrubs, as the planting-plan shows. Such planting as this 
must be kept within the confines of design by careful pruning 
and training. 
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THE MAIN AXIS OF THE GARDEN WITH THE PALACE AT THE END OF THE VISTA 


A GLIMPSE OF 


A PRO-AMERICAN QUEEN AND HER GARDENS 


URING the Great War, Greece was al- 

most completely cut off from contact 
with other countries. The foreigners there 
were chiefly intriguing representatives of bul- 
lying big Powers using outrageous methods 
to force Greece to enter the war on one side or 
the other. Among their coercive measures 
were a blockade and the control of the mails 
and telegraph wires. Lies about Greece went 
uncontradicted and freedom of contact with 
the outside world became impossible. 

To-day good communications are reéstab- 
lished, and there is no country where American 
travelers are more welcome or where their 
stay will prove more enjoyable. Not only will 
they find the most perfect examples of classic 
sculpture and architecture in their original set- 
tings, but a landscape of exquisite beauty not 
essentially changed since the Golden Age of 
Pericles. 

Garden-lovers will revel in the numerous 
varieties of broad-leaved evergreens and the 
wonderful pines and cypresses. Laurels, ole- 
anders, mimosa, broom, and many varieties of 
shrubs with grayish green foliage grow wild. 
Then there are cultivated groves of lemons, 


BY ROSE STANDISH NICHOLS 


oranges, and olives, with gnarled and twisted 
trunks hundreds of years old. When I visited 
Greece, toward the end of last February, 
peaches and almonds were in bloom, and many 
wild plants were coming into flower as a pre- 
lude to spring. It was also pleasant to find in 
this exquisitely beautiful country that the 
people, from the picturesque shepherds tend- 
ing their flocks as of old, to the very modern 
and democratic King and Queen trying to 
bring their country up to date, all seemed 
genuinely interested to establish closer rela- 
tions with America and Americans. In spite of 
the fact that our Government’s refusal to recog- 
nize Constantine as king is doing Greece incal- 
culable harm, we are everywhere welcomed 
with real kindness. 

Modern Athens is a garden city with large 
parks, public gardens and avenues lined with 
graceful pepper-trees. In the residence section, 
most of the houses are surrounded by good- 
sized plots of cultivated ground, ornamented 
by trees, shrubs, flowers, and fountains. One of 
the largest of these mansions at the corner of 
two pleasant streets is the home of the King 
and Queen. It is separated by a public park, 


called the Royal Gardens, from the grandiose 
Palace on Constitution Square which has been 
uninhabited since the death of King George. 
The simple and dignified dwelling, with adjoin- 
ing orange and lemon groves connected by a 
series of terraces with gardens in the style of 
an Italian Renaissance villa, was built for King 
Constantine when Crown Prince, and is still 
his abode. Inside and out it is unpretentious 
but comfortable-looking and in good taste. The 
sentinels in their smart skirted Albanian uni- 
forms are all that make its exterior distinctive. 

My introduction to this Palace and to the 
Royal Family was brought about by their 
architect, Gordon Allen, a neighbor of mine on 
Beacon Hill. He had told me of their keen 
interest in American institutions, and wished 
me to see the Children’s Hospital and the 
School of Domestic Science he had built along 
American lines at the Queen’s request in 
Athens, and perhaps to assist her in laying out 
their grounds. The six Greek girls who are to 
teach at this school | had known when they 
were studying at Simmons College to fit them- 
selves for this purpose, and I had heard much 
of the ten nurses, also sent from Greece to be 
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trained in American hospitals. The Queen 
personally had made the arrangements for 


them all. In many other directions she is - 


eager to carry on her work with the advice of 
American experts. She wishes to have a Y. W. 
C. A. centre started in Athens under American 
leadership, and asked me to try to find for 
her an American executive secretary toconduct 
her welfare work along the most advanced 
American line. Mr. Thomas Mott Osborne 
has accepted her invitation to go to Greece 
this summer to improve prison conditions. 
It would be easy to recite many other in- 
stances of the Queen’s pro-Americanism. 

Of especial interest to the readers of the 
House Beautiful is the fact that Queen Sophie 
has a passion not only for our architecture but 
for our gardens. One afternoon, after | had 
had a long discussion at the Palace with the 
King about international politics, which | fear 
may have bored her, she showed me a copy of 
the House Beautiful lying on the table in her 
sitting-room, and told me that she subscribed 
to it regularly and learned much from the 
articles and the illustrations. She asked me to 
send her photographs of examples of our South- 
ern architecture which she considers peculiarly 
well adapted to Greece, where the climate re- 
sembles that of Georgia or North Carolina. 
This led to my securing her permission to 
write an account of her own private gardens 
for publication in this magazine. 

The Queen, a slender alert figure in simple 
mourning, was kind enough to show me over 
her gardens herself one morning last March. 
Her charm lies in her unselfconsciousness and 
in the sympathetic expression of her lovely 
eyes. She is her own head gardener, and is not 
only familiar with the plants, but understands 
the architectural design and was able to point 
out where it was a success or failure. Some of 
the photographs were taken from the view- 
points that she suggested were most interesting. 
Others, with characteristic energy, she brought 
from the house, climbing up four or five flights 
of stairs to get them to lend me. Her execu- 
tive ability, directness and desire to be of 
service to one and all, are combined with an 
unusual self-effacement. Apparently she has 
inherited much from her clever, hard-working 
mother, the Empress Frederick, nicknamed by 
Bismarck ‘the English Woman,’ who used to 
visit her at times when her children were born 
and who shared in her desire to make Athens a 
better and more beautiful place. 

Like all good, subtropical planting schemes, 
in a climate where flowers are destroyed by a 
scorching summer sun, the chief effects in 
these gardens, designed by Mr. T. W. Mawson, 
are secured by planting trees and shrubs, 
practically all evergreen, and placing pools of 
water to accentuate the main lines of the com- 
position. The rows of tall cypresses on each 
side of the broad grass mall, centring on the 
main axis leading from the Palace to a Casino 
at the extreme end of the vista, cast beautiful 
shadows on the sunny greensward and are 
mirrored in extensive pools. This avenue of 
cypresses, reinforced by evergreen hedges, 
separates the garden into two sections which 
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THE WALLED GARDEN WITH A BACKGROUND OF TREES 


are further subdivided into compartments for 
roses and for annual flowers, walks shaded by 
orange and lemon trees or vine-covered per- 
golas, besides masses of shrubs and flowering 
fruit trees. The almonds, in full bloom against 
a background of dark green cypresses, made 
an especially lovely combination at the time of 
our visit. It was too early then for many an- 
nual or perennial plants to be in flower. Violets 
were there, of course, and the lovely hyacinths 
which grow wild in Greece like the amaryllis, 
cyclamen and the poet’s narcissus and are un- 
usually large and perfect. In trim, box-bor- 
dered flower beds, rather too geometrical to 
suit the Queen’s taste, the annuals just set out 





were our old familiar friends Snapdragon, 
Stock, Verbena, and others. The trees in the 
background—palms, live oaks and laurels, for 
instance— gave the scene a subtropical appear- 
ance. Glimpses of Mount Hymettos and the 
Stadium in the distance also added charming 
notes. 

The Royal Gardens, forming a park in the 
English style, now open to the public, seem to 
interest the Queen even more than her own 
particular pleasure grounds. She took me all 
over them and discussed the improvements 
she proposed making there and also in connec- 
tion with the Zappeion and the Stadium. 
Under a tree we came (Continued on page 150) 


A VIEW OF MT. HYMETTOS FROM THE TERRACE WHICH LINKS THE PALACE AND GARDENS 
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John Russell Pope, Architect 


THE TALL PANELS, HEAVILY BEVELED AND WITH BOLD MOULDINGS, AND THE CARVED WOODWORK ARE CHARACTERISTIC 


OF THE PERIOD. RESIDENCE OF MRS. S. R. HITT, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE SIMPLE USE OF THE PERIOD STYLES 


ITH the reigns of William and Mary 
and Queen Anne, the last sovereigns of 
the Stuart line, the interior of the English home 
began to conform to modern ideas of comfort. 
The stately baronial halls of the Tudor and 


Jacobean periods and the 
lighter, gayer fashions of 
the Restoration, admirable 
as they were in many ways, 
gave way before the newer 
styles which satisfied more 
fully the demand for domes- 
tic comfort and ease. Eng- 
land has always been pecul- 
iarly open to architectural 
fashions from continental 
Europe, especially from 
France and Italy, and now, 
with a Dutchman, inthe per- 
son of William of Orange, up- 
on the throne, fashions from 
Holland came into favor; 
the English interior during 
this period exhibited, in 
fact, a mixture of motifs de- 
rived from Italy, France and 
Holland, all given an Eng- 
lish form of development and 
merged with what might be 
called the residuum of the 


IV. William and Mary and Queen -Anne 
BY ROBERT L. AMES 


traditional interior architecture of England. 
Italian influence was exerted chiefly in the 
treatment of walls and was what followed as 
a logical result of the adoption of the styles of 
the Renaissance which had been begun during 


for the yet 





THE APPROPRIATE FURNISHINGS FOR THIS PERIOD ARE EASY TO OBTAIN AND THEIR 
USE MEANS NO SACRIFICE OF PRACTICAL COMFORT 


the Tudor reigns. Wood was still being used 
popular wall paneling, but 
the planning and arrangement of the panels 
differed greatly from what had obtained dur- 
ing Tudor and Jacobean days. Small panels, 


either rectangular or ar- 
ranged in divers ingeniously 
beautiful patterns, were now 
replaced by panels broad 
and tall, each made up from 
several widths of wide 
boards. Such panels were 
heavily beveled and, though 
the rails and stiles which 
divided the panels were bold 
and vigorous, the fields of 
the panels often projected 
considerably beyond them, 
and to give them a further 
emphasis, the panels were 
sometimes given bands of 
inlay. A wall of considerable 
extent might be arranged 
with several of these broad 
panels, giving variety some- 
times by placing tall, nar- 
row panels between those 
which were broader, and 
emphasizing the importance 
of the larger panels by 
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carving the bold mouldings 
which defined them. The lower 
parts of the walls in rooms thus 
treated were arranged as wain- 
scots, as high as the backs of 
the chairs and paneled to agree 
with the walls above. In the 
case of a room having a very lofty 
ceiling, use might also be made 
of long, narrow panels placed 
horizontally above the main pan- 
els, just beneath the cornice of 
modeled plaster next the ceiling, 
which was also generally of plas- 
ter in high relief; spaces above 
doors were filled in with panels 
of appropriate form, thus creat- 
ing a unified and symmetrical 
appearance. 

Walls of paneling were given 
added interest and variety by 
much use of pilasters or engaged 
columns, and such columns or 
pilasters were often used to give 
an increased dignity to chimney- 
pieces and sometimes to the more 
important doorways, crowned 
generally with pediments, either 
broken or complete, some form 
of the urn being often used with 
broken pediments. The treat- 
ment of pediments and of the 
more elaborate woodwork in gen- 
eral was considerably influenced 
by baroque motifs which con- 
stituted part of the Renaissance 
development. Sometimes, all 
this interior woodwork was given heightened 
dignity by the carving in which the master 
craftsman, Grinling Gibbons, and his school 
excelled. Besides the carving on rails and 
stiles and upon pediments, already dwelt upon, 
spaces of particular importance around chim- 
neypieces or principal doorways were adorned 
with marvelous swags or festoons of flowers or 
fruit, carved from various soft woods, since the 
hardness of oak and its tendency to split made 
its use undesirable. The use of casements was 
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THE USE OF THE BROKEN PEDIMENT 


now a thing of the past. The windows ex- 
tended nearly to the ceiling and were fitted with 
the ‘double-hung’ sash from Holland, filled 
with small panes in rather heavy muntins. 
The thickness of the walls created deep ‘re- 
veals,’ which were paneled to agree with the 
walls themselves, such paneling being often 





TYPICAL CHAIRS OF THE PERIOD 
AND A CABINET OF LACQUER 
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carried out in the inner shut- 
ters of the windows as well. 

With interior architecture thus 
almost wholly of wood, much 
depended upon its finish. Oak 
or pine was generally allowed to 
tone to the beautiful rich browns 
or orange which come with age, 
but when other woods were 
used the tendency toward the 
end of this period was to paint 
them various shades of gray, 
buff or cream. Walls of walnut 
were usually merely oiled and 
allowed to assume a patina with 
the lapse of time, and, whatever 
might be the manner of the 
finish, certain important parts 
—such as capitals of pilasters 
or columns and the details of 
pediments — might be gilded to 
brighten the effect. 

Such was the background of 
the less pretentious home of the 
period — the dwelling of the 
merchant, the country squire or 
the professional man; and not- 
withstanding its following of 
Italian precedent and its com- 
parative richness of effect, it was 
not of undue cost. The function 
of interior architecture is always 
to afford an appropriate back- 
ground for furnishings and for 
the life which is to be led within 


DETAIL OF AN OLD DOORWAY FROM CLIFFORD’S INN, LONDON, SHOWING . : 
the house, and this the in- 


terior architecture of the time 
most certainly did. 

The influence of France and particularly of 
Holland was marked chiefly in the furnishings 
which were used in England during the reigns 
of William and Mary and Queen Anne. This 
was definitely the age of walnut and this wood 
was that generally used, though the use of oak 
still persisted and at least a sparing use was 
made of mahogany. The rich grain of walnut 
and its wide range of coloring from pale golden 
tones to browns which are almost black afforded 
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Delano and Aldrich, Architects 


ALTHOUGH THE WALLS HERE ARE PLASTERED INSTEAD OF PANELED, THE FURNITURE AND THE 
CHARACTER OF THE PANELING MARK THE ROOM AS MAINLY AFTER THIS PERIOD 


a rare opportunity for the exercise of the skill 
of cabinetmakers, particularly in the use of 
veneering, to which were added the marvelous 
results to be obtained with marquetry, for 
which the craftsmen of Holland were famous 
even before the art was mastered by the Eng- 
lish. Marquetry was extensively used for 
table tops and for the doors or drawers of 
cabinets and bureaus, and it was employed to 
particular advantage on the cases of the tall 
clocks which belong to this epoch. 

For chairs and the broad settees, which 





were much used during this period, the 
cabriole leg was frequently adopted, although 
the straight leg in its different forms was also 
used, legs of both forms being usually con- 
nected by stretchers or braces, the stretchers 
when the legs were straight being often given 
graceful, curving forms, sometimes in the form 
of an X with a finial marking the point of 
crossing. These straight legs, whether used 
for supporting chests or for the popular ‘high- 
boy’ were always turned in various ingenious 
patterns which were apt to involve some form 


Delano and Aldrich, Architects 


THE PANELING IN THIS ROOM IS NOT ONLY BEAUTIFULLY DESIGNED, BUT IT IS EXTREMELY WELL 
ACCENTED BY THE DECORATIVE FLOWER PIECES AND LIGHTING FIXTURES 








of the ‘bell’ or ‘cusp’ and which usually rested 
upon ‘ball’ or ‘bun’ feet; the cabriole leg was 
often given carving upon the knee, a shell being 
a favorite ornament, while the ‘claw and ball’ 
foot was popular. It might be noted here that 
the baroque tendencies which sometimes crept 
into the designing of interior woodwork occa- 
sionally affected the design of furniture as well. 
This tendency was particularly strong in de- 
signing the legs of chairs and certain other 
pieces of furniture, and chairs influenced more 
or less by the baroque often had seats and 
backs of cane. Stuffed or upholstered furniture 
was by no means a novelty, even at the begin- 
ning of the William and Mary period, but now 
the designers gave to their chair backs and arms 
the slightly curving lines which made them 
more comfortable, and upholstery upon the 
backs of chairs gradually gave way to the use 
of some variety of the splat. 

Chairs, settees, and stools of all kinds were 
often covered with velvets or silks of various 
kinds and finished with fringes which repeated 
the colors in the fabrics; but much was also 
made of needlework — the ‘opus Anglicanum’ 
for which the women of England have always 
been famous. Queen Mary as well as Queen 
Anne led the ladies of the court in the use of 
the needle and many examples of their handi- 
work are existing to-day. Petit point as well as 
gros point was in vogue, and the patterns were 
floral or consisted of arabesques surrounding 
small medallions in which figure subjects oc- 
curred. Needlework of these kinds was also 
much used for cushions and as panels for small 
fire screens. Tall cabinets were the most gen- 
erally used pieces of wall furniture, one variety 
being mounted upon a desk and fitted with 
doors which, when open, disclosed various 
drawers and many small compartments; and 
another variety was the ‘highboy’ already 
mentioned — a chest of drawers mounted upon 
legs. These tall desk-cabinets, as well as 
highboys were sometimes given pediments, 
sometimes finished in the ‘bonnet’ form, and 
sometimes crowned by merely a horizontal 
moulding. Drawers in all these forms of the 
cabinet were apt to be fitted with ‘drop’ 
handles or pulls. 

The tall windows of the period were draped 
with long curtains attached to gilt or painted 
cornices the width of the window-opening, 
sometimes with a valance arranged in graceful 
folds and adorned with fringes and tassels. 
The curtains were of heavy damasks or velvets 
and bore bold, definite patterns in colors which 
would offer a striking contrast to the wood 
paneled walls. Much use was made of mirrors 
framed in gold or in combinations of walnut 
or mahogany with gold; but a favorite frame 
for a mirror consisted of sections of heavy 
colored glass, deeply beveled and cut and 
ornamented with gold and carefully joined 
together. 

In writing of the furnishings of this period 
it should be noted that wide use was being 
made of oriental motifs and of objects brought 
from the Far East. The Dutch were the 
great traders of Europe and commerce with 
the orient had made (Continued on page 150) 
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AN HERBACEOUS BORDER SHOULD SHOW A LUXURIANT GROWTH EACH OF THE SUMMER MONTHS 


AN AUGUST GARDEN OF BLUE 
All Abloom with Annual Blue Sage, Ageratum, and Heltotrope 





GARDEN OF ACRS. OTTO WITTPENN, BERNARDSVILLE, NEW FERSEY 
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BLUE SAGE IS EXCELLENT FOR THE AUGUST 
AND SEPTEMBER BORDER 
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THE GARDEN HELIOTROPE WHICH IS A FAV- AGERATUM, WHICH THRIVES IN ANY GARDEN 
ORITE BEDDING PLANT SOIL AND WILL BLOOM ALL SUMMER 
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THE VIEW FROM OuR PORCH 


AM BROWN, in 1914, 

paid $50 for a five- 
room apartment in a mid- 
dle-sized city of a Middle- 
West State. By the time 
he returned from his over- 
seas service the rent had 
been raised to $100 and 
this exceeded the one-fifth 
of his total income which 
Sam_ Brown had _ been 
taught to believe safe. He 
therefore determined to 
build upon a lot -which he had purchased on 
the installment plan before the war. 

He needed credit to build. His little stake 
in the savings bank did not help him secure a 
building loan from the bank. While the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act permits National Savings 
Banks to loan up to 50 per cent of the value of 
improved real estate for one year, the president 
of his bank explained that real estate was not 
sufficiently liquid to make even this percent- 
age attractive. He found the brokers charged 
from 3 to 10 per cent for accommodation loans 
on first mortgages bearing 7 per cent interest. 
Second mortgages carried higher brokerage 
charges and interest rates. Those unfortunates 
who desired to discount second mortgages 
found that they could expect only two-thirds 
to three-fourths of the face value. Sam Brown 
found, too, that the high charges for loans of 
working capital to contractors, induced these 
gentlemen to require large cash payments from 
prospective home builders and added mate- 
rially to the total cost of building. 

There were many more applications for 
loans from building and loan associations than 
there was available capital. But finally Sam 
Brown succeeded in securing a promise of aloan. 
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HEN he and his wife Martha went to 

the architect they found to their sur- 
prise that the $7500 which seemed a large 
sum to them would not buy the comfortable 
home with sun- and sleeping-porches, two 
baths, hard-wood floors, and fireplaces which 
they had pictured. When the bids were re- 
ceived in the spring of 1919 they were larger 
than even the architect had expected. So Sam 
and Martha built half of their house with the 
idea of completing it when they could afford it. 
They selected a good design and used lasting 
materials. 

The side entry which served for the main en- 
trance was small and narrow, but the doors and 
casing were copied from one built in Delaware 
in 1756. The fireplace in the dining-living- 
room was surmounted by a wooden mantel, 
copied from one in an old Pennsylvania home 
built in 1791, even to the panel doors which 
opened into the chimneypiece. The floors were 
of wide white pine with a waxed finish. The 


Sam Brown and His Housing Troubles 
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proportion of the rooms was good. The trim 
was copied from a good Colonial design. The 
kitchen appliances were modern. The house 
was begun in May and the Sam Browns 
moved into it in November, before the carpen- 
ters and painters were out. Sam spent the 
summer months working in the yard. In Sep- 
tember he planted a hemlock hedge across the 
front. In October he set out bulbs for the com- 
ing spring. He spent the winter reading of 
perennial borders and annual substitutes. The 
site of the front section of the house was put in 
lawn. Ivy was started on the walls before the 
carpenter’s hammers ceased to ring. The 
Browns were devoted to the development of 
their place. 

But tragedy was ahead. In 1921 an apart- 
ment house was built next door. Sam had sup- 
posed the neighborhood restricted, but he found 
that, while his deed restricted his use of his 
property, the selling company was not bound 
to place the same restriction in the deeds for 
neighboring lots. Therefore, since the shadow 
of the tall building fell on Sam’s garden and the 
eyes of the occupants penetrated his privacy, 
not to mention the actual nuisance caused by 
the noise of concentrated service, the little 
house was sold at a substantial loss. Thus, 
after seven years of saving and working, the 
Sam Browns found themselves without a home 
and considerably out of pocket for the invest- 
ment which they had made. 


ONE? 


OW let us see what would have happened 
to Sam Brown if he could have profited 
by the service of the new Division of Building 
and Housing which Mr. Hoover has established 
in the Department of Commerce. In the first 
place, Sam Brown would have read the Zoning 
Primer, and he would have known that only in 
a zoned city are investors in homes protected 
from neighborhood changes due to unrestricted 
freedom of owners to use their lots for purposes 
not suitable to the neighborhood. He would 
have bought his lot only after the city had pro- 
tected his investment in a home. 

The publicity concerning housing-credits, 
which the local surveys proposed by the federal 
division are bringing forth, would in all proba- 
bility have stimulated investment in building 


= and loan and similar asso- 
; . ciations to the point where 
the assets could meet in a 
large degree the applica- 
tions for loans by home 
builders. This would in- 
sure low interest. rate and 
no brokerage charges. It 
would also provide the 
privilege to the home own- 
er of paying principal 
and interest in reasonable 
monthly installments and 
would eliminate the dangers connected with 
flat loans which fall due every one, two, or 
three years, thus entailing the necessity for 
payment or renewal at a brokerage fee. 
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LSO, the standardization put in practice by 
A the building industry at the suggestion 
and under the leadership of the federal division, 
would have made economical planning simpler 
and would have reduced substantially the cost 
of building materials. Every purchaser of 
window sash and doors pays his share of the 
overhead cost necessary to produce the four 
hundred and more stock styles and sizes which 
must be manufactured, transported, and dis- 
tributed by guess in anticipation of local needs. 

Publicity sheets, such as are now being issued 
at intervals by the division, showing costs of 
standard items of building-materials in the 
important cities of the Union would have tend- 
ed to stabilize prices and eliminate differences 
in price for which there is no geographical or 
economic reason. Then bricks would not be 
quoted in one town at $22 when in a neighbor- 
ing city the same grade could be purchased 
for $12.50, nor would the citizens of one place 
be willing to pay $40 a thousand feet for dimen- 
sion yellow pine when two hundred miles away 
the same lumber could be purchased for $28. 

When the building codes of the towns and 
cities conform more nearly to modern practice, 
as indicated in a model building-code soon to 
be issued, other savings could be made. 

We venture to predict that, if Sam Brown 
can house his family for the coming year, an- 
other spring will bring greatly improved con- 
ditions for prospective home builders. The 
more general adoption of zoning regulations, 
more favorable housing-credits, the elimination 
of waste through simplified practice in build- 
ing, the reasonable application for standards of 
time required for different building operations, 
the making of plans to fit stock material, the 
reduction of patterns and variety in sizes of 
building-parts, all these and more desirable 
results will undoubtedly exist in a large num- 
ber of our cities because of the educational 
work of the federal Division of Building and 
Housing. There is no good reason why Sam 
Brown should not profit by this service. 
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: THE HOUSE IN GOOD TASTE 
: THE -APARTMENT OF ALFRED rie BOSSOM, -ARCHITECT, NEW YORK 
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Photographs by G. 
A VIEW INTO THE DINING-ROOM SHOWING AN ENGLISH ELIZABETHAN BRIDAL CHEST, SOME 
ITALIAN LAMPS AND CARVED BUST, AND A PORTUGUESE MEMORIAL HANGING, ALL BLENDING 

INTO ONE HARMONIOUS COMPOSITION 
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VIEW OF THE DOORWAY TO THE BEDROOM, SHOWING DOOR WITH WICKET 


Apartment of Alfred (. Bossom, Architect 
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A CORNER OF THE BEDROOM, WITH SPANISH BED COVERED WITH SOFT GREEN DAMASK 
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THE ENTRY, WHERE THE LIGHTS ARE CONCEALED A VIEW OF THE LIVING-ROOM. IN THE NICHE IS A RECORD OF THE 
INSIDE SILK CANOPIES HUNG TO THE WALL OWNER'S FAMILY HISTORY IN THE FORM OF A TOTEM POLE 


Apartment of Alfred (. Bossom, Architect 





IN THE LIVING-ROOM, SHOWING THE CARVED DOORS AND MEXICAN PAINTED BEAMED CEILING 


THE FIREPLACE 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE LIVING-ROOM. THE PLASTER IS HAND 
MODELED AND TINTED A LIGHT GRAY ON THE WALLS 
AND A VERY DARK BROWN BETWEEN THE BEAMS 
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THE GARDEN CLUB OF LOOKOUT MOUNTAIN 


OOKOUT Mountain, as a name, has 
two distinct meanings. Starting in 
a bold promontory overlooking Chatta- 


nooga, nearly at the bor- 
der line of the Volun- 
teer State, it stretches 
away eighty-four miles 
along the boundary be- 
tween two other states, 
and ends ina final point 
at Gadsden, Alabama. 
And Lookout Moun- 
tain, is an incorporated 
town of fine, modest, 
and humble homes, a 
town reaching from 
Point Lookout to the 
Georgia state line, 
about two miles south. 

Lookout Mountain, 
the town, has existed 
for thirty years. It is 
notable for its kinder- 
garten and grammar 
school; for its Union 
Church, built by Pres- 
byterians, ministered 
at present by a Metho- 
dist pastor, and the 
place of worship of 
virtually the whole citi- 
zenship; for its govern- 
ment, of the commis- 
sion type almost from 
the start, non-partisan 
and non-political; for 
the fact that, on simple 
request, it gaveits wom- 
en municipal suffrage 
long before any other 
place in the entire 
South, except two little 
Florida towns; for its 
stock, garbage, and sep- 
tic-tank ordinances; for 
its public officers who 
serve practically with- 
out pay; and for its 
country club, civic 
club, and garden club. 

When the Garden 
Club of Lookout Moun- 
tain was organized, six 
years ago, every wom- 
an on the Mountain 
was invited to become 
a member. The dues 
were one dollar a year. 
The minutes of the 
first meeting record 


that the primary objects were (1) oiling the 
roads, (2) new bridge over the Incline, and (3) 


laying sidewalks. 





cA Record of Its Aims and Achievements 
BY ERNESTINE NOA 


Garden Club sets a stand- 
awakened ac- 


This account of the work of the Lookout Mountain 
ard of civic achievement. Its recounting will be sure to arouse 
tivity where effort has lagged or weakened. We si glad to communicate 
ue Epirors. 


with other clubs that have similarly achieved or pla 


Photographs by Walter Chine 


ONE OF THE OBJECTS OF THE GARDEN CLUB IS TO ENHANCE THE SCENIC GRANDEUR OF 
LOOKOUT MOUNTAIN. MANY SUCH SCENES AS THIS HAVE BEEN FREED FROM UGLY BILLBOARDS 


The first of these objects was readily ac- 
complished. We taxed ourselves anew, enough 
to assure dustless, solid roads, now and always. 





The second is still a dream of the future, 
and the third has been partially achieved. 
Last year the club was reorganized. 


Four officers were elect- 
ed and the president 
was given power to ap- 
point a board of garden- 
ers to look after (1) pro- 
gramme, (2) roadside 
improvement, (3) civ- 
ics, (4) flower show, (5) 
plant exchange, (6) 
conservation, and (7) 
constitution and elec- 
tions. A constitution 
was written and adopt- 
ed, the dues were in- 
creased to five dollars, 
every woman whose 
name at that time ap- 
peared on the club ros- 
ter was asked to con- 
tinue her membership, 
and a limit of seventy- 
five was fixed. This 
was not done to ex- 
clude anyone, but be- 
cause in no community 
can be secured the ac- 
tive interest of every 
person — dare one say 
of one’s own sex, every 
woman-person? — and 
it was ardently desired 
to create genuine inter- 
est in every club de- 
partment. 

The preamble to the 
constitution says that 
its objects are to pro- 
mote interest in gar- 
dens, their designs, 
management, and cul- 
ture; to codperate in 
the protection of wild 
flowers, native plants, 
and trees; to study and 
protect birds; to ex- 
change experiences; to 
encourage civic move- 
ments; and to enhance 
the scenic grandeur and 
historic interest of 
Lookout Mountain. It 
is not too much to say 
that, during two sea- 
sons, the chairman of 
programme has admir- 
ably exploited every 
one of these objects in 


the monthly and semimonthly programmes. 
As in so many of our American towns, the 
approach to the Mountain is hideous. One 
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THE ENTRANCE TO MANSFIELDS, THE HOME OF MRS. LUCIUS MANSFIELD, PRESIDENT OF THE 
GARDEN CLUB OF LOOKOUT MOUNTAIN, TENNESSEE 


comes through a long street of tenements and 
factories, and begins the ascent by passing 
under a high railroad arch of concrete. Every 
available foot of the way to the Mountain and 
up the Mountain was once occupied by mon- 
ster billboards. The trees were plastered with 
viciously ugly signs, little and big, and the 
walls of that concrete viaduct had been painted 
on all four fronts with letters a yard high by 
the Humane society. The very boulders along 


the way were smeared and splotched with 
painted advertisements. 

The course of the chairman of roadside im- 
provement was clear. Right of way along the 
Mountain road, nearly five miles, was obtained 
from every property owner. The billboards 
were removed. The signs were torn from the 
trees and their nail-wounds stanehed. The 
boulders were washed clean. And the club’s 
whole income for last year, three hundred 





NATURE ASSISTED BY ART. ON THE GROUNDS OF MRS. LOWE AND MRS. BRUNSWICK LOWE, THE 
SECRETARY OF THE GARDEN CLUB 





dollars, roughly, was turned over to the com- 
mittee for planting around the base of the 
railroad arch, the railway having courteously 
turned it over to us forever. A planting of 
evergreens and vines was made and after only 
one year marked improvement can be seen. 
Five years hence that viaduct will be a splen- 
did arch of living green welcoming alike the 
visitor and the homeowner to what is already 
one of the fairest forest roads in this or any 
other land. 

The idea of codperation grows slowly in 
America, the home of rank individualism. So 
it was not to be expected that the first year of 
the plant-exchange department could be an 
unqualified success. Still, some members did 
avail themselves of the services of the chair- 
man, who bought for and distributed to them 
bulbs, plants, and seeds, receiving therefor a 
nice discount from the nurserymen. And while 
these lines are written the first plant exchange 
for this year is being held at the home of the 
chairman. Members, and many others, are buy- 
ing seedlings, dahlias, or other plants, the pro- 
ceeds going to the club. It is expected that 
these sales will occur periodically, and that 
perhaps as much as fifteen dollars a month may 
be added to the meagre store doled out by the 
treasurer for public-planting purposes. 

The purchase of seventy-five packets of an- 
nual seed was authorized lately. The packets 
were heaped on a tray and passed to the mem- 
bers at the March meeting. If one drew an 
unfamiliar variety, so much the better. Ex- 
hibits of these flowers will be held as they ma- 
ture, and ribbons awarded the most successful. 

Those of us who have always lived in Chat- 
tanooga or on Lookout Mountain can remem- 
ber when both mountain slopes and valley 
were scenes of floral enchantment. From the 
moment when the first shy, wild hepatica, or 
the first trail of arbutus, allowed itself to be 
found in a tangle of dank leaves, through the 
seasons of dogwood, azalea, kalmia, rhododen- 
dron, wild geranium, wild phlox, maiden-hair 
and almost every other sort of fern, until hot 
days brought wild bergamot, butterfly weed, 
pentstemon, wild snapdragon, and asters, all 
growing under our familiar scrub pines, chest- 
nut oaks, black gum, and hickory trees, com- 
panioned by holly, spruce, and cedar, festooned 
with wild grape, trumpet vine, and Virginia 
Creeper, there was here a fairyland for elves, 
and sprites, and humans, if only the last had 
let it be. 

But the years brought their vandal train, to 
loot, to cripple, and destroy — as though a 
thousand thousand voices had exclaimed, ‘I 
know a bank where the wild thyme blows,’ and 
each and every owner of each voice had hur- 
ried with bare hands, or trowel, spade, or torch, 
to tear out, dig up, or burn some lovely grow- 
ing thing. Where once were spread fair flowers 
fit for Titania’s court, one may now walk for 
miles over a soft carpet of brown pine needles 
and never find a single blossom or a single 
frond of fern. Very far afield must one go to 
find ‘a violet by a mossy stone.’ No desecra- 
tion yet has robbed us of our heritage of trees. 
Our woods are beautiful. But within easy 
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walking or driving distance, the vines, the 
flowers, the fern, all are gone. 

And so the conservation committee faced 
stark need of action. It tried first to stop the 
destruction of holly, spruce, and cedar for use 
as Christmas greens. The club membership 
pledged itself to buy none and sought the coép- 
eration of every man’s and woman’s organiza- 
tion in Chattanooga. The committee went 
before the Commissioners of Chattanooga toget 
the selling of Christmas greens forbidden on the 
city streets. It went to the country people and 
begged them to desist from the butchery they 
were wont topractice. It tried, as never before, 
to prevent the annual holocaust of forest fires. 

The campaign was successful beyond their 
hopes. Everybody helped. The press gave a 
great deal of publicity, both for and against 
the plan — the opposition proving ludicrously 
helpful in forming favorable public opinion. 
So far rolled the tide that certain contemners 
of the campaign, who cut and brought to town 
beautiful hemlocks for Christmas trees, were 
forced to reduce their price from one dollar 
fifty to ten cents and still could find no buyers. 
The last stand of these mutineers against 
municipal decree was made on the lawn of our 
county court house, where they vainly hoped 
to evade city control under the protection of 
their county government. 

At a meeting early last summer a project 
committee was created. The idea was to com- 
bine a budget and a comprehensive plan for 
the top of Lookout Mountain as an appropri- 
ately planted whole, and, having secured the 
plan, to work, year by year, upon some specific 
part of it as funds accrued. 

It seemed, and seems, a daring move to 
make. It is hard to look into the future. It is 
hard to plan big things and live within a little 
club income. It is hard for two persons to 
agree upon a method of procedure; how much 
harder for seventy-five! This club has worked 
upon that project committee since July 1921. 
In February 1922, the appended notice was 
mailed to every member:— 

‘Make no little plans. They have no magic 
to stir men’s blood, and probably themselves 
will not be realized. Make big plans, aim high 
in hope, and work, remembering that a noble, 
logical diagram once recorded will never 
die.—Daniel H. Burnham. 

‘The Garden Club of Lookout Mountain 
will have resources in 1922 of approximately 
$350. One hundred dollars of this sum are 
required for the running expenses of the club. 
Sixty dollars were voted at the February meet- 
ing for a lecture by a speaker of national repute. 

‘Twenty-five members present at the Feb- 
ruary meeting voted unanimously that the 
remainder in the club’s treasury should be ex- 
pended for a working plan of Lookout Moun- 
tain, to be furnished by as good a landscape 
engineer as can be obtained. 

‘The final vote will be taken at the meeting 
of March 6th. 


“How will you vote?’ 





In March, however, the members were still 
not ready to take the risk of calling a noted 
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LOOKOUT MOUNTAIN, TENNESSEE, SEEN BEYOND THE TENNESSEE RIVER 


landscape engineer into consultation without 
in the least knowing how he was to be paid. 

In April came a generous offer of reduced 
fees and friendly interest from a great con- 
sultant, and a sudden stiffening of spine that 
made us say, “We'll do it!’ 

The Project Committee of the Garden Club 
of Lookout Mountain is in a fair way to find 
a life-size job on its hands, but with every 
member in the club burning to help. 





Meantime, stimulus in personal gardening 
burgeons brightly. There were lovely gardens 
before. There are lovelier now. There were 
flower and plant enthusiasts by ones and twos. 
Now there are dozens. 

The Garden Club of Lookout Mountain 
has inspired the organization of the Garden 
Clubs of Signal Mountain, Chattanooga, and 
Saint Elmo, and its collective eye gazes for- 
ward very far. 


THE HEEL OF MOCCASIN BEND IN THE TENNESSEE RIVER, SEEN FROM THE GROUNDS OF 
MRS. Z. C. PATTEN, JR., ON LOOKOUT MOUNTAIN 
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EXTENDING THE WALLS OF THE CITY APARTMENT 
To Include the (olor of Sunshine and the Restfulness of Out-of-Doors 


EW YORK apartments remind me of 
the stories of Venice in all her glory. 
It’s as though the treasured wealth and story 
of the ages had found their way across the seas 
to glorify a new metropolis — 
but this is a very cold and formal 
way of putting it, is n’t it, when 
the furnishing of a home in the 
city becomes, perhaps, even more 
than in the suburbs or in the 
country, a matter of heart throbs? 
In the suburbs and country 
you have so many animating 
things outside; the sky and sun 
and clouds, the lawns and trees, 
the birds and flowers. The city 
apartment within its own four 
walls must make up for all these, 
must simulate the sun with 
color, the wide relief of out-of- 
doors with its arrangements and 
simplicities, and must put into 
its furnishings, not only the lure 
to rest and recreation, but a stor- 
ied richness of association, a 
human, a cultural quality that 
will make the walls widen and 
widen until they take in not 
only distant lands but distant 
ages. 
| am showing a photograph of 
Mr. and Mrs. Harvey Chat- 
field’s dining-room that illus- 
trates, in a far more perfect way 
than I could ever hope to express 
it, just what I mean. It has all 
the brown peace and quiet of a 
moor of heather on a gray day, 
if you don’t mind my translat- 
ing an interior into a landscape. 
But no, a heather moor will 
never do; for the mist and the 
tone of the heather flowers have, 
after all, a different quality than 
this dining-room, with its rich, 
old, brown woodwork enlivened 
not only with pewter and the 
wonderful coloring of old stained 
glass, but with such brilliant 
touches as the yellow pottery of the inimitable 
hens, the orange red of bittersweet and the red 
of the painted wall-lights and candles. And 
surely, not even Venice, when it was the gold- 
en port that brought the fabled East to 
Europe, had a more enchanting assemblage 
than these furnishings that have come down 
through the ages from Europe itself, from be- 
fore and after the time of the greatness of 
Venice, and found their way into this apart- 
ment room. 
In the photograph you see two early Renais- 
sance cabinets on either side of a low thirteenth 
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MODE OF WALNUT 


chairs with the charming romanesque designs 
are from old Spain. The plainer chair at the 
right end of the table is English. The table is 
an eighteenth century gate-legged. The 
shield-shaped wall-lights, with their orange- 
red painted borders under the glass, and their 
Sheffield plate rims, came from an old manor 
house near London — Home Lacy — while on 
the table is an old church stole in orange-red. 
And there is not only a church stole and the 
precious bits of stained church glass that have 
been set into the leaded casements that look 
out upon a miniature conservatory at the end 


Courtesy of Nancy McUleliand, Inc. 


A VERNET HAND-BLOCKED PAPER OF THE PERIOD OF 1800, FRENCH COUN- 
TRY CHAIRS WITH RUSH SEATS IN TWO COLORS, AND A LOUIS XVI COM- 


of the room, there are, also, two wonderful old 
iron church standards, circled for candle 
lights, and, at the other end of the room, be- 
side an old Devonshire door, a dole chest 
from a thirteenth-century mon- 
astery. Everything is rich in 
history and in story, gathered 
from many lands and from many 
sources, but so perfectly as- 
sembled that not a thing is out 
of place. It is this perfect as- 
sembling, this subordination of 
what we might gently call the 
acquisitive instincts to an archi- 
tectural and decorative con- 
science in the disposition and 
placing of household furnishings 
that is especially important in a 
city apartment. 

I was saying, before showing 
you the Chatfield dining-room, 
that a city apartment in its 
colors had to make up in some 
way for all the sunny space there 
is about suburban and country 
houses. The walls of apartments 
are happily painted in sunny 
creams or buffs or tans, or more 
coolly in grays, which sounds 
ever so simple until you realize 
how imaginatively it is done. 
You enter a little foyer hall with 
walls painted a sunny cream, a 
very simple plaster wall, but it 
is all ravishingly transformed by 
an Empire console table in 
green and gold. Again a wall 
may be plainly done but with 
such an elusive color quality 
that you are mysteriously 
touched. ‘It is tan,’ you say. ‘A 
grayish-tan,’ you continue, try- 
ing to rectify your first impres- 
sion, ‘with a bit of sunshine in it 
and a pinkish glow. All the while, 
however, you realize that your 
words are entirely inadequate 
until the owner of the room 
comes to your rescue and shows 
you how the color was matched to the back- 
ground of an old Japanese print. 

It is by this kind of understanding, this 
subtle appreciation of color, that a very simple 
room, inexpensively furnished, can enhance 
its value to the mth degree. In the room of 
which I am speaking, the tan walls were used 
as the background for old gold frames, while 
below the pictures there was Venetian colored 
glass in yellow, brown, and greenish-blue, on 
blue painted furniture. Again, you may enter 
a small reception room with broad sunny 
southern windows. It is painted in two tones 











of greenish-gray and grayish-green. You sit 
down and wonder at the curious peace and 
quiet that is enveloping you, when you begin 
to examine a painting on the wall, the only 
painting in the room. It is a Warren Davis, 
with the figure of a young girl on a rock listen- 
ing to the magic of the sea as it breaks and 
foams about her, and it is its gray and greenish 
tones that have been carried out into the col- 
oring of the room and make its spirit what it is. 

When the walls of a room are paneled in 
wood, such a two-color scheme is carried out 
by using the deeper tone either on the outer 
surface of the small moulding, or when a more 
delicate and subtle effect is needed on its sur- 
face depth. Doors and windows, too, can be 
effectively painted in this way, and they are 
sometimes painted thus even when there is no 
wood paneling, but a simple painted wall. 
When the doors and windows are well-spaced 
and in happy proportions with the room their 
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decorative value can often be marvelously 
heightened in this way. I am thinking of a 
gray room where the furniture and woodwork 
as well as the walls were gray, with a black line 
for the mouldings, with black and white checked 
seat covers and flame-red painted ornaments. 
This kind of painted woodwork with furniture 
to match can make the simplest room and the 
plainest furniture ever so colorful and delight- 
ful. In simple rooms the color can often take 
on a peasant-like strength and humor while 
with exquisite old pieces, like an old painted 
Venetian desk or a delicate French bureau, 
great delicacy of color and finish is needed. 
Generally speaking, the simplest types of 
furniture are best suited to small apartments. 
Could anything, for instance, be simpler than 
the French commode and the two slat-backs 
from the time of Louis XVI, which Miss Nancy 
McClelland found in a French country house, 
and which are beneath the Vernet paper in the 
photograph. The commode is of walnut, with 
very charming fluted columns at the sides, 
and the chairs are in their natural wood color, 
aged into an ineffable mellowness in the cen- 
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A DINING-ROOM OF RICH, OLD 
BROWN WOODWORK, ENLIV- 
ENED WITH PEWTER, OLD 
STAINED GLASS AND THE DE- 
LIGHTFUL HENS OF YELLOW 
POTTERY. APARTMENT OF MR. 
AND MRS. HARVEY CHATFIELD, 
NEW YORK 


A CORNER IN THE APART- 
MENT OF MR. AND MRS. 
FREDERIC CULVER, DECO- 
RATED BY MRS. CULVER 
AN APARTMENT FILLED 
WITH OBJECTS OF STORIED 
RICHNESS 


ANOTHER VIEW OF THE DINING- 

ROOM OF MR. AND MRS. CHAT- 

FIELD, SHOWING AN OLD DOLE 

CHEST FROM AN ENGLISH MON- 

ASTERY AND AN OLD DEVON- 
SHIRE DOOR 
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tury and a quarter since their birth, 
and with very interesting and unique 
seats woven of two colored rushes. 
The style of Louis XVI is eminently 
a style for small apartments, and 
when we find Louis XVI furniture in 
country houses and towns far distant 
from Paris and away from the beaten 
track, we get a naive charm and a 
unique unsophistication that is ever 
so simple and heart-warming. Miss 
McClelland has also some very lovely 
wall papers, like this hand-blocked 
paper of Vernet that was done about 
1800, and that comes in thirty panels, 
in a tone between sepia and gray. 
The story of these old wall papers is 
very fascinating, and they can be 
very happily used in small apart- 
ments. Take a foyer hall, for instance, 
or aréception (Continued on page 152) 
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THE COMBINATION 
ROOM 


‘Reclaiming Space in the Small 
-A partment 


BY RENEE DARMSTADTER 


HE pedestrian pausing to-day at the 
T furniture shop windows may easily slip 
into a vivid illusion of an adventurous peeping- 
in at other peoples’ windows. 

He may lose himself as in a sudden stillness, 
through the wide clearness of the great panes, 
in fascinating, strange, almost lived-in inter- 
iors — here an early-English room with deep, 
set dresser filled with pewter, and carved 
table bespeaking an old broad-gestured hearty 
life; there a Jacobean library with fire-flicker 
on brass fire-irons, deep paintings and deeper 
armchairs and heavy-legged reading-table. 
Farther on, there may be an exquisite corner 
of an eighteenth-century room in Georgian 
mahogany, from its chastely wrought little 
cabinet secretary, delicately fit for a flyaway 
powdered and crinolined fair lady, perfect to 
the detail of its minute and lovely chair, its 
porcelains and its rococo clock. 

Then to-day exigencies overwhelm him 
with a little edge of taunt. Those things were 
well, when people lived in wide-flung many- 
roomed houses, with ample space and separate- 
ness for each mood of discriminating living — 
very well now, for those who can reproduce 
that old-world air, as a discerning caprice of 
fine taste, in sumptuous modern dwellings. 
But for us who must compress so many uses 
into a room or two... . 

We must of course. Yet why should not we, 
especially since we must, develop even for our 
space-begrudging existence a kind of room 
whose key arrangement would permit of a life 
going graciously on from one necessary phase 
to the other, without exigent scene-shifting, 
just as those older homes answered to an eco- 
nomic and social mode. 

The very small apartment of a decade ago, 
which was just a string of little spaces like 
Pullman compartments, was a real and unre- 
lieved problem. Nothing could give its tight 
little rooms any sweep of line, or anything of 
social seclusion, except the physical privacy of 
close-impinging walls. And in keeping with 
their general tone of adaptiveness, they led in 
many devices for telescopic furniture — the 
table whose top swings back and leaves a 
more literal than comfortable settee; various 
folded-up beds; the double combined vic- 
trola-sewing-table-checkerboard. One shrinks 
a little still from these expediencies. They are 
an admission that we have relinquished spa- 
ciousness, and, not so much in the compromise 
for utility as in esthetic poverty, have unim- 
aginatively accepted the lesser standard of 
the merely presentable. 

But more generally now, new apartments, 
and the modern com- (Continued on page 154) 
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IT WOULD BE A SIM- 
PLE MATTER TO TURN 
THIS REFECTORY 
TABLE FROM ITS LI- 
BRARY USES TO THE 
FESTAL BOARD 


IN THE COMBINA- 
TION ROOM THE 
FURNITURE SHOULD 
BE BOTH USABLE AND 
DISTINCTIVE 


SUCH CABINETS AS 
THESE WOULD AN- 
SWER TO SIDEBOARD 
USES AND YET NOT 
HAVE THE APPEAR- 
ANCE OF A SET-OUT 
DINING-ROOM 





By Courtesy of the Hampton Shops 
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THE PRIM BALLS OF 
BOX, ON THE OTHER 
HAND, ADD THE 
REQUIRED TOUCH OF 
FORMALITY 


PLANTING AROUND THE CITY HOUSE 
It Must Reflect the Dignity and Formality of the House 


F we could return to the Garden of Eden, 

with no houses to trouble us, planting would 
be a simpie thing. We might live in a mud hut 
under a banana tree, and climb upon our roof 
to pick our breakfast. Bit by bit the wild 
grasses would creep in, covering the top of 
the hut; day by day we would bring home 
some flower treasure to plant where we could 
watch it bloom; until, at last, our house would 
be no longer a fresh mound in the garden, but 
grass-covered and flower-banked, a part of 
the wild landscape. Or, better still, we might 
live in a cave in the rocks with a fern tree grow- 
ing at our door and a great mango tree tower- 
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ing above to give us fruit. Think of the joy of 
the orchids high above us, and the little ferns 
and flowers with which we would clothe the 
crevasses of our rock! 

Some of this we can still get in the country, 
but in town we must approach planting from 
a different angle. A city is man-made. In 
some phases perhaps it is as beautiful as the 
country, but it is beautiful in a more sophis- 
ticated way. It has not the yielding, changing, 
beauty of nature, but a colder beauty of pure 


architectural lines. We must accept this un- 
alterable attribute, and use planting, not to 
change, but to frame and soften it. 

Foundation planting must form a setting 
for the house. We all know how bare a newly 
built house is, and how anxious the owner is 
to get the grounds sodded and planted. It is 
bare almost to desolation, with a new, raw look 
that detracts from the beauty of its architec- 
ture. But with a few years’ growth of plants, 
it settles into the picture; the house and its 
planting become one. 

The amount of vegetation it needs depends 
on the type of the house itself. Planting 
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should echo the character of the architecture. 

A magnificent white marble palace with a 
balanced fagade should be planted formally 
and with great dignity. It may have cedar 
trees, perhaps, or clipped bushes of yew on 
either side of the classic entrance; vines may 
soften its walls without covering too much the 
beauty of their texture; too sharp an angle of 
house or terrace may be banked with shrubs. 
The character of the plants used should be 
formal, and they should be used as individuals, 
or in simple masses of one variety, or of like 
varieties, rather than in mixed plantings. The 
house will, of course, be situated in an open 





part of town, where it will have space, or it 
will be surrounded by other houses of the 
same type. 

There should also be space, or other houses 
of like character, around a picturesque Eng- 
lish house, for delightful as the type is in the 
proper setting, it entirely loses its effect if it is 
set close to prim neighbors. The planting, 
therefore, will consider less what befits a for- 
j mal street, than what is in keeping with the 
house itself. It may be in one place half-hid- 
den with a natural mass of shrubs, and in an- 
other bare to the ground, save for a growth of 
vines by the chimney. 

For a Colonial house the good, old-fashioned 
plants should be used: box, lilacs, syringas, and 
snowberries, as shrubs; grapes, wistaria, and 
woodbine, as vines, or English Ivy against 
brick. Use them not in the meaningless masses 
so popular in modern planting, but simply, 
with the severity and restraint that are char- 
acteristic of the Colonial period. The planting 
should emphasize the dominant points of the 
house. Frame the entrance with clumps of 
lilacs, or more formally with round bushes of 
box. Use vines, not to cover the whole house, 








Putnam & Chandler, Architects 





THIS HOUSE SHOWS A BEAUTIFUL USE OF VINES 





THE PLANTING OF THE CITY HOUSE SHOULD 

EMPHASIZE THE DOMINANT ARCHITECTURAL 

FEATURES AS IT DOES SO HAPPILY IN THESE 
THREE HOUSES 


Fletcher Steele, Landscape Architect 
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A HOUSE AT SUTTON PLACE 


Mrs. Henry Lorillard Cammann, Owner 
Remodeled by 
WILLIAM F. DOMINICK , 
ARCHITECT 





UCH a situation as Sutton Place, 
S between 57th and 58th Streets on 
the East River, gave the architect a 
splendid opportunity to develop a 
plan which would take full advantage 
of the view of the majestic Queens- 
borough Bridge, seen through the 
door of the dining-room on the oppo- : 





site page. Above this dining-room, on J 
the first floor, is the library which ; 
also looks out upon the river. 

The graceful elliptical stairway 
with a simple iron railing, the walls 
of rough plaster, colored a warm buff, 
and the recessed bookcases with old 
carved Gothic panel below, all give 
a tone of distinction to this erst- 


while mediocre dwelling. 
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How I BECAME AN ANTIQUER 


HIS is the confession — made not humbly 

and in penitential tears, but boldly, even 
vauntingly — of an habitual and confirmed 
antiquer. It covers a period of fifty years and 
a wide field of interests, and is offered, not as a 
warning and a horrible example, but for the 
same reason that the king gave for hanging 
the traitor: ‘To encourage the others.’ 

It was a member of my own family who in- 
nocently and unwittingly led me to take the 
first fatal step in that downward course that 
has made me what I am. My Uncle Joseph 
gave me grandfather’s old gun. Like most 
guns of that period it had a barrel more than 
four feet long. The -stock was homemade, of 
apple-wood, and extended the whole length of 
the arm. The firing mechanism, which had 
originally been a flintlock, had been converted 
to the percussion system. The weapon loaded, 
of course, at the muzzle, and when it went off 
it sounded like the first glad rush of a sky-rock- 
et followed by some one yelling into an empty 
rain barrel. But tradition was thicker upon it 
than the rust inside — marvelous stories of the 
wildcat that it had brought down from the 
top of the big hemlock in Gifford’s woods, and 
the distances at which it had slain geese on 
Webber’s pond. Speaking personally, the only 
thing I ever killed with it was a woodchuck, 
and when I picked myself up and looked round 
to see what had happened, | was not surprised 
to find him dead, considering what the gun 
had done to me, and how much bigger | was 
than the woodchuck. But, even at that early 
age, I realized that the gun was an antique, 
and I seem instinctively to have perceived that, 
in the very nature of things, an antique gun 
must of necessity be a more desirable posses- 
sion than any modern firearm could possibly be. 
And so I kept it and loved it with unquestion- 
ing loyalty. I have it still. It hangs, as I write, 
above the fireplace in my den, with tradition 
and romance thicker upon it, but the rust 
much thinner, than when it came to me. 

It was not long after Uncle Joe gave me the 
old gun that I became possessed of an ancient 
English flintlock pistol — and also, as my 
father thought, of a devil. The pistol shot a 
round ball about the size of an apple dumpling 
and cocked harder than a bear-trap sets; but 
it was a firearm and an antique, with a history. 
Bill and I agreed that we ought to try it at 
once, and his front yard seemed a most oppor- 
tune and appropriate place. We made a bull’s- 
eye on a shingle, which we propped againsi the 
front fence. With a self-sacrificing generosity 
that I have never ceased to admire, Bill cheer- 
fully allowed me to have the first shot. When 
I pulled the trigger | thought for a moment 
that the powder mills at Acton had blown up 
again. My right arm performed a 
magnificent Munyon, and a sulphur- 
ous blue fog, most delectable to boy- 
ish nostrils, settled over the whole 
lower end of the street. We looked 
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eagerly at the shingle. It was still propped 
against the fence, but there was no mark on it; 
neither did the fence seem to have suffered. 
The only other thing in line was Mr. Marshall’s 
house, across the street. I strolled casually 
over and searched the front of it with a wary 
eve. It seemed to me that there was a slight de- 
pression in the fly screen on one of the front 
windows, but | felt that it would be indelicate 
to pry too closely into a neighbor’s private 
affairs, and | went away. 

I was working that summer as a ‘stack boy’ 
in our little public library, and it was one of 
my evenings ‘on.’ | did n’t get home till after 
nine o'clock, but even so, father was waiting 
up for me, and he had spent most of the inter- 
vening time in pruning the crab-apple tree by 
the back door—an ironically appropriate 
choice, as I thought. 

Later on he told me about it. The bullet, it 
seemed, had gone through the screen, the 
glass, a shade, the door of the front room, a 
door of the living-room, and had lodged in the 
wall of the pantry, where Mis. Marshall hap- 
pened to be at work. The bill was $3.60, and 
the other Bill immediately reminded me that 
it was I who had fired the shot heard round the 
world. Then, then was the time when | might 
have been saved from becoming an antiquer, 
if only a friendly hand had been stretched out 
to me! The hand was, indeed, stretched out, 
but the friendliness of it escaped me at the 
time. Besides, it did n’t reach for the right 
place. There was nothing antique about 
father, except his system of bringing up boys. 

My next attack came when I entered col- 
lege. The old dormitories were heated by 
stoves, and when I set out to furnish my room 
my fancy lighted at once upon a beautiful old 
Franklin. 

I bought it and set it up with visions of the 
good old times —the cheerful blaze on the 
hearth, the row of sputtering apples, and all 
that. But it was n’t the apples that sputtered, 





itwasmy friends. A sort 
of coolness seemed to grow 
up between us. I used to 
wakeup in the night with an 
icicle on my | nose and white 
frost a quar- ter of an inch 
thick on the soles of my feet, 
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the ice cream can; and so, at last, I traded the 
Franklin for a modern ‘direct draft’ coal burn- 
er about as big as a quart pot. It was a hide- 
ously commonplace thing, utterly devoid of 
any interest that art or age could have given 
it, but it delivered the goods. It would keep a 
fire for twenty-four hours on two tablespoon- 
fuls of coal, and when | opened the damper and 
the little slide at the bottom, it made every- 
body in my corridor think that the Gulf Stream 
had shifted a couple of hundred miles in nearer 
the Maine coast. There, again, it may be, was 
the finger of Providence pointing the way to 
reform, the path by which I might have been 
saved from my shameless perversity; but it 
was not to be. 

From that time on, down to the present, my 
moral chart has been just the reverse of the 
diagram by which historians represent graphi- 
cally the course of civilization through the ages. 
It is a zig-zag line made up of short and very 
slight upward slopes (representing the brief 
periods of reform) followed by long, steep de- 
scents that always carry the level a bit lower. 
For the weakened moral tissue of the confirmed 
antiquer, it is an easy and natural step from 
the shop of the dealer in exclusively old things 
to the auction room, where the mind is assailed 
by many other impulses besides the desire to 
own a Willard clock or a Bohemian-glass lamp. 
There enter the fighting instinct — the desire 
to ‘have it out’ with the odious person who 
presumes to top your modest bid — and the 
bargain instinct, which searches the sordid 
faces round the auctioneer’s stand to see if, 
anywhere in the crowd, there is a person suffi- 
ciently informed to have noticed that the top 
shelf of miscellaneous books contains a com- 
plete set of Frank Forester. Among those 
various emotions you lose your mental equilib- 
rium and are undone. 

You examine the various items before the 
bidding begins. Lot A-17 is a bundle of aliga- 
tor skins. A hurried and surreptitious count- 
ing shows you that there are forty-two of 
them. Now, even a moderate-sized aligator 
purse costs $2.50, and as for a genuine aligator 
hand bag, only the Count of Monte Cristo 
could afford one. To be sure, these skins have 
got wet sometime, probably at a fire, and are 
stained; but no doubt they could be refinished 
at small expense, and then all you have to do is 
to find someone who wants them, say at a dol- 
lar apiece, and there you are! A neat little 
profit! And so you bid up to three dollars, and 
sigh with unostentatious relief when they are 
knocked down to you; and you are still further 
pleased when you discover that the lot also 
includes eight and a half pounds of crude rub- 
ber and four packets of tropical seeds. 

But even the auction room is only 
a stage, and that not the final one, 
on the road that the addict now finds 
so seductive. The pawn shops next. 
Auctions (Continued on page 160) 
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THE GARDEN-ROOM 


cA Link between the Garden and the House 


BY MINGA POPE DURYEA 


NE of the most important questions to be 
O decided in regard to a garden-room, after 
accepting the primary fact that a garden-room 
is a desirable adjunct to the city garden, is that 
of the floor. Partic- 
ularly is this true in 
the city house, where 
the plot is apt to be 
narrow, and where 
the garden-room may 
be no more than a 
passage from the gar- 
den to the rest of the 
house. 

If the garden is 
used a great deal, as 
it surely will be, if it 
is attractively ar- 
ranged, the floor 
should be carefully 
chosen for its prac- 
tical qualities. Of 
course, marble tiles, 
if in black and white 
for an Italian or a 
French room, are the 
most attractive cov- 
ering; terra cotta 
next, and last, but not 
least, and not to be despised, a fine quality of 
black and white linoleum in squares may be 
used with delightful results. In summer the 
floor may be bare, and in winter, in the centre 
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THE GARDEN-ROOM WITH ITS MARBLE TILES 
AND IVY-COVERED WALLS 


of the room, a thick, plain-covered velvet car- 
pet may be laid, leaving a generous border or 
pathway around it, to prevent as much as 
possible the tracking of the garden into the 
house. 

You may make 
your garden-room 
plain and simple, of 
the nature of a porch 
or loggia, or you may 
treat it more as a 
conservatory, bring- 
ing the garden into 
the house, as in the 
illustration; or you 
may treat one end of 
it as a conservatory 
floored in tile, while 
the rest of the room, 
one step higher, may 
be finished in hard 
wood. But whatever 
the treatment, the 
garden-room forms a 
delightful link be- 
tween the formal liv- 
ing-rooms and the 
necessarily less formal 
garden. It may be 
considered as an interesting unit in itself, more 
or less self-contained, or it may be used as a 
vantage ground, cool and protected from the 
hot sun, from which to view the garden. Such 
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Photographs by H. V. Duryea 


STATUARY IS ESPECIALLY APPROPRIATE FOR 
THE CITY GARDEN 





a garden, seen at close range from the house, 
and always in full view, must be planted with 
a great deal of care and must always appear at 
its best. For this reason | always advocate for 
the city a green garden, which | think is most 
satisfactory, as it is attractive in winter as 
well as in summer. 

What is more delightful on a bleak cold win- 
ter day, than to look out upon the green Jap- 
anese yew or rhododendrons flecked here and 
there with little white tufts of snow. Then the 
first promise of spring gives you the bulb bor- 
der of tulip, jonquil, crocus, and hyacinth 
which you so carefully planted there in the fall. 
When, later, the warmer weather comes, if 
you are still in the city, geraniums, zinnias or 
pansies may be banked (Continued on page 164) 
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By MRS. FRANCIS KING 








AM sending in an order for a few plants of 

that remarkable new yellow rose offered 
this season in America for the first time, Sou- 
venir de Claudius Pernet. This rose is con- 
sidered ‘the best vellow rose so far introduced 
for the garden.’ It is a 
Pernetiana seedling. 
Somewhere I have seen a 
complaint of its over- 
thorny stem — but what 
of thatr The rose, from 
the descriptions and from 
the plates, is of a lovely 
tone of clear yellow and 
is said not to turn white at 
the edges as, to our regret, 
many of us have seen our 
vellow roses do. 

The coming distribu- 
tion of this rose in our gar- 
dens must bring to us, by 
its very name, feelings 
of friendship, admiration 
and sympathy. As | 
have said, Souvenir de 
Claudius Pernet is a seed- 
ling developed and named 
by the great Pernet him- 
self, the friend of our own 
Admiral Aaron Ward, 
who says of him, ‘Pernet 
occupies indeed a position 
peculiarly his own in the 
esteem of his fellow-rosa- 
rians. Perhaps this will 
account for the very wide- 
spread sympathy extend- 
ed to him in these days of 
deep personal affliction. 
His eldest son and intend- 
ed successor, Claude, a 
young man very much like 
his father in personal 
charm of manner, was 
killed in battle, last Octo- 
ber, and his only remain- 
ing son has since been 
taken. Souvenir de Clau- 
dius Pernet, then, is more, 
much more, than a beau- 
tiful creation in roses. It 
is the dearest of tributes 
by a noble father to a nobie son. 

It is this association of flowers with glorious 
deeds, with all the beauty of the past and 
present, which makes the names of flowers 
into little pathways of rewarding thought. 
Who can gaze upon the rose called Juliet and 


© R. A. Malby 


repeat to himself that name, without a sense 
of romance, of tragedy, of all the Italian scene? 
Who can see the picture of rose Dr. Van Fleet, 
without a sigh of pity for us all that this mod- 
est, unassuming, yet really great man in the 





A STRIKING VISTA OF A CIRCULAR ROSE GARDEN AT DOWDESWELL COURT NEAR 


ANDOVERSFORD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


world of flowers, is no more? To return to his 
rose, one of the many beauties of this pale- 
pink hardy climber is that each flower is borne 
on-a stem twelve to eighteen inches long, and 
is perfect for use as a cut flower as well as 
lovely on the bush or, rather, the vine. 


Los Angeles is a rose that | adore; another 
is Mrs. A. R. Waddell; also Mme. Edouard 
Herriot. And by the name of this last there 
hangs such a charming tale of M. Pernet, told 
again by Admiral Ward, that it must be re- 
peated here. 

It was in the spring of 
1912, and at the London 
Horticultural Society’s In- 
ternational Show. ‘The 
London Daily Mail,’ says 
Admiral Ward, ‘had of- 
fered a gold cup for the 
best seedling rose of the 
show, coupled with the 
condition that it should 
be named after the paper. 
The jury unanimously 
awarded its medal to 
Madame Edouard Her- 
riot as the best seedling. 
But when it came to the 
question of changing the 
name to qualify for the 
Daily Mail cup, Pernet 
quietly remarked: “In my 
country, we do not de- 
baptize a lady. That rose 
remains Madame Her- 
riot.”” And Madame Her- 
riot it is, but he got his 
cup all the same.’ 

And now, with what 
pleasure | set before the 
reader two pictures of 
rose-gardens in Eng- 
land. For well-grown 
plants, in a severely plain 
arrangement of beds, 
nothing could exceed in 
interest this photograph 
of the rose-garden at 
Hillbrook Place. The rose 
in the immediate fore- 
ground is Lady Roberts. 
The walks in this garden 
seem, from the photo- 
graph, to be a bit harsh 
in type, but how beauti- 
fully the sundial shines 
out in its appointed place, 
and is there any place so 
suited to a sundial as a rose-garden, that place 
of light, color, fragrance — in brief, that place 
of joy. The long borders of perennials, del- 
phiniums particularly, flanking the garden, are 
not to my taste there. The best rose-garden, 
I believe, is the isolated one, with green for its 
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background. And as I think of the value of 
green for the proximity of the rose the old 
couplet comes to mind, — 

No white nor red was ever seen 

So lovely as this amorous green. 

But turn to the other garden of roses and 
tell me if you have seen before anything quite 
to approach the unique beauty of this scene 
at Dowdeswell Court, near Andoversford, 
Gloucestershire. A paneled picture it is, 
framed by tall tree trunks, and showing a 
delicious vista of circular rose-garden and ris- 
ing park-land beyond, with a superbly round- 
possibly an oak — just over the 





ing tree 
garden’s clipped hedge of yew, to carry out 
the curves of the little garden itself. No situa- 
tion for a garden could, | believe, bring with 
it more of interest than this; from its very 
placing this garden has a cherished look, a 
look as of something dear and precious; it was 
a happy thought of owner or designer to use the 
level spot in the depression between two gently 
rising slopes for such a purpose. The garden 
lies some thirty feet below the point from which 
we see it; a rock-garden holds the intervening 
slope, and in the rose-garden these are the 
subjects grown: Caroline Testout, J. B. Clark, 
Madame Abel Chatenay, Liberty, Pharisaer, 
and Frau Karl Druschki. The three circles or 
rings of beds may be plainly seen; those of the 
outer circle are connected by four balancing 
arches, whereon are Dorothy Perkins and 
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DR. VAN FLEET, A PALE PINK HARDY CLIMBER 


American Pillar, the rambler Professor Sar- 
gent so admires. In the centre is a lily pool 
with its fountain. For myself | can think of 
no greater pleasure in life than first to have had 
some part in the conception, the creating of 
such a garden, and then to be able to lead one’s 
friends or guests on a day in an English June, 
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to such a spot as Mr. Malby has chosen here 
for his picture. 

Of the gathering and arranging of roses 
there is too much to be said for the space al- 
lowed me here; but this I think is universally 
held wise — that roses should be arranged only 
with their own beautiful buds — ‘ The rosebud 
ripening to the rose’ — and foliage; and that, 
because of their rounding shape, low bowls are 
their best receptacles, bowls, or baskets with lin- 
ings for water. No rose that | have seen how- 
ever but is enhanced alittle by a cluster of single 
or double gypsophila very carefully used, or in 
winter by a touch of stevia or the graceful bou- 
vardia, that flower now again in favor after a 
lapse of years. The windows of our best florists 
in winter show the most enchanting companies 
of flowers together — deep purple pansies with 
rose Ophelia for example, palest lavender sweet 
peas with roses of like hue—and vet such sug- 
gestion will not do for northern gardens. 

For the cutting of roses prune as you cut; 
shape vour bushes as you use the shears. The 
owner of a rose-garden is forced to generosity 
— he does not care to see his flowers perish on 
the stem; and here I must quote a delicious 
sentence from an English friend on the subject 
of rose-giving: ‘When you cut roses to give 
away you cannot go wrong if you select those 
you would prefer to keep, though this is a 
counsel of perfection and too Christian for 
general practice.’ 





A ROSE GARDEN AT HILLBROOK PLACE, IN ENGLAND. THE ROSE IN THE FOREGROUND IS LADY ROBERTS 
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| A slight let-up from the labors of the garden is permissible, 
| but any continued neglect soon works irreparable havoc. 
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The HOUSEHOLDERS’ ALMANACK 
It is good for a man to own a piece of ground. It keeps him Thurs. 17 If wells need cleaning, now, when the veins are low, is a good 
Tues. I mindful of the natural laws. It gives him a definite part in the ; time. Give the tin roofs and gutters a coat of paint. 
| program of life. In August prepare for April. 
' nT " . . * m 
| ‘A beech is never struck by lightning.’ Fri. 18 To make a beautiful house, an architect must be a good gar 
Dl eeta tle ea Te Meee ia ciedias dener.’ Cloudy, but it is not probable there will be rain. 
> ¢ , a 8 P , 
Wed. 2 | Avoid the ash, it courts the flash; Cc : : : f : 
| Creep under the thorn — it will save you from harm.’ ommunity nursing has become an important factor in both 
| : — town and country life. Where this public benefaction has not 
_ Tend the garden before breakfast and after supper. or pekclgne ng — should be at once en- 
rhurs. 3 The heat will otherwise present a too ready excuse sta dicate E 
for delay. Hoe the cabbages. 
= = — Sun. 20 If you give advice to a friend, give it seasonably. ‘The butterflies 
7 Percy Bysshe Shelley, poet, born 1792. The sun-dial is no longer i are courting the thistles. 
Fri. 4 used for measuring time, but who, that knows the romance of 
gardens and old-world memories, would be without one? i ; : : 
M Most of the canning will be done this month. Sugar is so 
Are the children supplied with books and charts from which they maon2t much lower in price now than it has been, that the year’s 
—— can study birds and trees and flowers? No time is so auspicious supply of fruit may be put up without stint or makeshift. 
? as youth for the accumulation of such knowledge, nor can idle 
hours be otherwise better employed. The sugar maple is the best of all the maples for shade, beauty, 
et case - : : Psa weaves wa seatleae! 
; Tues. 22 sugar, lumber and fuel. Even its ashes make better fertilizer! 
: The loiterer i in field and woods will be reminded of Lowell’s lines, Take care to extinguish matches and embers in the woods. 
Sun. 6 ‘There’s never a blade nor a leaf too mean 
To be some happy creature’s palace.’ 
é a Keep the screens repaired. New generations of insects continue 
. . . Sd) > 
Puppies must be shielded from the heat this month. A to appear. Windfall apples make good pies. 
Mon. 7 cool, dark kennel will provide shelter from the sun as 
well as protection nal The Cook Book deserves an honored place in the library. Most 
yas Thurs. 24 of its secrets were ancient when the history of Egypt was being 
To measure the height of a tree first measure the length of its made. Volumes of science and literature contain no knowledge 
shadow. Then measure the shadow of any standing object of more vital concern to man. 
Tues.8 | whose height you know, as a fence post. As the length of the 
fence post’s shadow is to its height, the length of the tree’s Grapevine leaves need thinning out so that the sun can reach 
| shadow is to the tree’s height. Fri. 25 the grapes. Now ‘the night hawk circles through the evening sky.’ 
- Ants migrate. 
| One well-kept house with well-kept grounds will grace an — 
Wed. 9 entire neighborhood. Runners from the old strawberry beds Invite all the neighbors, big and little, to some dry hollow in the 
should now be taken up and planted. woods this evening. Then build a towering bon-fire. The 
——- Sat. 26 magic of the flames will draw a wondrous entertainment of story 
= | ~@% Izaak Walton, born 1593. ‘It might sweeten a man’s and song from the assembled talent. 
Thurs, 10 a temper at any time to read ‘The Compleat Angler.’— 
a Cuarves Lam. Although humming birds are the smallest, they will 
= ; : ‘ fearlessly attack crows and hawks which approach 
A Fire prevention is a matter of endless vigilance. Chemical fire Sun. 27 hitydemeaien. “Shuee subse: an tiiiae ba po pe ee 
Fri. 11 extinguishers must always be ready in the garage where, in‘the i Gold ag , 
nectar. Goldenrod. 
event of conflagration, water is of little or no avail. Se 
W. H. Harrington says of cricket concerts, ‘While the male is — plants taken up _ : om and i in pots se ed 
energetically shuffling together his wings, raised almost verti- | Mon. 28 | We pf Mp the mg Rac ‘Il we yee “er? ome base 

Sat. 12 cally, the femaie may be seen standing just GTCENS CO 8D ROW, 80 LAAT Chey Kae ger 8: Bre Ree Sesaee wanter 

behind him, with her head applied to the base of sets in. 

ne wings evidently eager to get the full benefit 2 , P ; 

ct anc ning Te , 8 KS Lace woven by means of bobbins on a pillow is an art 

Pe ee — Tues. 29 worthy of every gentlewoman’s study. The knowl- 

‘So it falls that all men are | ti edge of lace alone gained in this practice repays the 
Sun. 13 With fine weather happier far.’ | slight effort and little time required to master its 

—Kuinc ALFRED. | | technique. 

Thomas Bewick, celebrated wood engraver, born 1753. Try fpeting with a Ppa You will encounter 

Mon. 14 Watering should be done after the sun has left the Wed. 30 many difficulties and your patience will be tried 

garden : to the utmost, but you will get startlingly inti- 
mate glimpses of the teeming life around you. 
The attic need not be insufferably hot in summer. 
Tues. 15 The walls and ceilings can be lined with material to In the old Roman calendar, August, then the 
keep the heat out. | sixth month, was called Sextilis. It consisted 
| Thurs. 31 | of 29 days until Julius Caesar gave it 30. 
Red-breasts sing all through the spring, Not long after, Augustus added one more day 
summer and autumn. Their songs attract and conferred on it his own name. 

Wed. 16 more attention now, however, because 

at other times their notes are lost in the NOTE. The art of the house beautiful offers to many gentle- 

general chorus. men and gentlewomen a wide variety of pleasure and satisfac- 

tion. Those who have leisure and genius for experiment are 

CAUTION. Now ts the time to provide and to plan for the next invited to communicate their discoveries to the author of this 


almanack who will receive them with grateful acknowledgement 
and give them a place in it according to their importance. 
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SCRANTON 


| A nnouncin an addition to 
our well known Filet Net fine 
% 


SUPER-FILET 


Super Filet closely resembles 
hand made Italian Filet faces 
and is adapted to many purposes 

Curtains; Table-covers, Bedspreads | 


SCRANTON LACE CO: | 
“SCRANTON, PA- “em 
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A VIEW OF THE WELL ARRANGED KITCHEN SHOWN ON THE PLAN BELOW 


DRUDGERY, COME OUT OF THE KITCHEN! 
Every Task may be Lightened if Intelligence 1s Applied 
BY MARY R. THOMAS and HERBERT GWYNNE 


HE home is the centre of the world and 

the mistress is the centre of the home. In 

her hands are the keys of home happiness. To 
become an efficient mistress, a woman must 
couple intelligence with handwork. She must 
have a knowledge of the laws of health; she 
must understand the construction and sanitary 
arrangements of the house; she must use the 
underlying principles in the selection and 
preparation of foods; she must practise the 
wise expenditure of money, effort, and time. 
Let us look into the above items in a little 
more detail with reference to the prob- 


foods. Besides the normal adult, her family 
may consist of children, an aged mother or 
father, or an invalid. These require special 
foods with special preparation. This sounds 
more difficult than it really is, for there are 
good books on this subject which are easy to 
understand and easy to follow. The reason 
food chemistry is important for daily use in 
the home is that it gives the composition of 
foods, which in turn gives the clue as to how 
the food should be prepared. For instance, the 
egg contains some of the most valuable food 


is a problem that affects the whole house, but 
the greatest leaks occur in the kitchen. Take, 
for example, the following necessary problem 
of washing dishes. If the family is a small one, 
this process can be done once a day instead of 
three times. This would mean a saving of the 
expense of hot water, soap, and, above all, 
effort and time. It would probably mean an 
hour’s saving in time alone each day, or three 
hundred and sixty-five hours during the year. 
Think of it! Over forty working days of eight 
hours each saved from the scrap heap. What 

could be done in that precious saved 





lems of the kitchen. For instance, the 
laws of health require plenty of sun- 
shine, cross ventilation, open modern 
plumbing, and a cheerful atmosphere. 
It is a known fact that things which 
can be easily cleaned will be cleaned. 
In a kitchen, therefore, where there 
are no corners or ledges to gather 
dust, cleaning will be easy. Also, 
where all the surfaces, such as the 
floors, walls, table-tops, and shelves 
are glazed, they will be kept clean, 
for it takes only the wiping of a damp 
cloth to make them immaculate. 
Cleanliness in a kitchen means a sani- 
tary kitchen, while the ease with which 
a kitchen can be cleaned means that 
drudgery is taken out of cleaning. 
Most women will say that they 








BREAKFAST 








know the relative and absolute value 





time. At first, one thinks of a dis- 
orderly kitchen, with cluttered dishes 
all around. This is not necessary as 
the dishes can be stacked in the dish- 
washing machine until the housekeep- 
er is ready for the one daily washing. 

The accompanying drawings and 
photographs show a kitchen and 
laundry which were built with the 
idea of solving some of these prob- 
lems. In the laundry the ironing board 


tty lets down. There is an electric plug 
%-,.s ‘| for the iron near it. There is another 


plug for the mangle, if later one should 


DeoR. be bought. Near the ironing board is 


a ventilated closet, ‘B,’ which has 
racks and hangers, where the freshly 
ironed clothes are placed to air with 
hardly a step to walk. The closet ‘S,’ 
is for the laundry supplies. The elec- 








of their kitchen articles. But do they? 

In contemplating buying any equipment for 
the kitchen, the questions to ask are these: 
‘What is the relation between the initial cost 
and its true worth to me? Does it save me 
time, is it efficient, and does it really solve my 
problem?’ The answer will be the return on 
an investment. 

A woman who wishes to take drudgery out 
of her kitchen must be intelligent in all 
branches correlated with kitchen work. In 
other words, to be efficient in her family kitchen 
and to buy advantageously, she must have an 
elementary knowledge of the chemistry of 


elements, but the egg can be made absolutely 
indigestible by wrong cooking. This knowledge 
of foods will give the housewife the relation of 
balanced combinations and seasonal changes. 
This knowledge also affects the choice of foods 
in regard to cost. For instance, the round 
steak is more nourishing than the porterhouse, 
but does n’t cost as much. The orange has the 
same food elements as the grapefruit, but it is 
cheaper. This relation runs through all foods, 
and the knowledge is important to the woman 
who has to consider money in her selection. 
Wise expenditure of money, time, and effort 


tric plate ‘E,’ which could be for gas, 
if electricity is not used, gives its primary serv- 
ice in boiling starch and clothes. Its secondary 
use is in cooking cabbage, cauliflower, and all 
vegetables that have an odor while boiling. It 
is also used for deep fat frying. 

In the kitchen, the sanitary shell, that is, 
the wails, ceiling, and floor, must be chosen 
with regard to one’s means. For the walls, 
there is the enameled hard wall plaster, tiling, 
and vitrolite, while for the ceiling, the most 
practical, is the enameled hard wall plaster. 
These are non-absorbing, easily cleaned, al- 
most everlasting, and, in their proper place, 
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EASILY IDENTIFIED— 


Long-Bell Lumber is trade-marked with the name 
of the manufacturer. This means individuality, 
unmistakable identification—the same kind of a 
buying guide you demand on other merchandise. 


RELIABILITY— 
Long-Bell Lumber has back of it the reliability 
of a lumber concern that has been 47 years in the 
business. 


GOOD TIMBER— 


Long-Bell Lumber comes from exceptional stands 
of virgin timber. It is manufactured in mills 
equipped only with the very best of modern ma- 
chinery. 


SKILLED WORKMANSHIP— 


Long-Bell Lumber is made by skilled workmen— 
men who have been with this company for years 
and who take a personal interest and a personal 
pride in a product that bears their company’s 
name. 


EXACTING SUPERVISION— 


Each process of manufacture and each step in the 
grading 1s under the supervision of men who have 
had years of experience. Each log is cut for pur- 
poses for which it is best adapted. 


—these are some of the reasons why you, 
too, should buy Long-Bell Trade-Marked 
Lumber. 


Ask Your Lumberman 


The LencReLt Lumber Company 





R.A LONG BUILDING Lumbermen since 18TS KANSAS CITY. MO. 


Southern Pine Lumber and Timbers; Creosoted 
Lumber, Timbers, Posts, Poles, Ties, Piling 
and Wood Blocks; California White Pine 
Lumber, Sash and Doors, Standardized 

Woodwork; Gum and Oak Lum- 





_ ber, Oak Flooring. 
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most attractive. The floor can be wood, cov- 
ered with a good quality of inlaid linoleum 
(painted with spar varnish), composition 
flooring, cork inlay, or tile. These are all im- 
pervious to dirt and grease. In the kitchen 
illustrated, the cheapest of these constructions 
was chosen. The walls and cove ceiling are of 
hard wall plaster, painted with three coats of 
paint and a fourth coat of hard enamel such 
as hospitals use. The 
color is a light cream. 
The woodwork is curved 
without any moulds, 
and painted in the same 
manner as the walls, 
the color being ivory 
white. In the photo- 
graph it can easily be 
seen that a three-inch 
cove tile makes the 
connection between the 
walls and the floor. 
The latter is covered 
with a buff and blue 
linoleum, which is var- 
nished. 

These are practical, 
sanitary construction 
details; but they are xs- 
thetic as well, for such 
a combination is like a 
picture with a pleasing 
neutral background, 
while the highlights of 
this picture are the 
brightly colored work- 
ing units—the refrigerator-work-table, the gay 
dishes on the dish-shelves, and the breakfast 
alcove. 

The work in any kitchen consists of three 
processes. First, the preparation of the food, 
then, the serving of the meals, and, last, the 
cleaning after the meals. In the preparation, 
the refrigerator, with its outside icing door, 
is tiled in, and a vitrolite slab is placed on top 
to be used as a work table. It is also screened 
on the outside so that, in cool weather, it can 
be used as a cold closet as shown in the illus- 
tration, instead of a refrigerator. 

Vitrolite is a manufactured product resem- 
bling an opaque glass. It is acid resisting, and 
does n’t absorb odors. Even garlic can be cut 
on it, and, after being wiped off, a pie crust 
can be rolled without fear of the slightest 
taste being transmitted. At the right of this 
refrigerator-work-table is a closet where canned 
goods and other groceries are stored. Two of 
the shelves in this closet, at a convenient 
height, are arranged for use in the preparation 
of the meals. One of these shelves holds bowls 
of all sizes, from little ones to the big mixing 
bowls. The shelf below holds cake pans, muf- 
fin tins, and glass baking dishes. Hanging 
from this lower shelf are measuring cup, mix- 
ing spoons, spatulas, and egg beaters. The 
eggs, milk, and butter are in the refrigerator. 
Flavoring extracts and spices are on the vitro- 
lite spice shelf. The sugar and flours are in the 
cylindrical receptacles shown in the photo- 
graph. These cylinders are made of nickel, 
and in the bottom of each can be seen inserted 
the ordinary flour sifter. These cylinders hold 
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twenty-five pounds, which is a buying unit in 
California where this kitchen was built. They 
can be made any size, by a commercial metal 
worker, according to the usual local amount 
purchased. In connection with this work table 
is a small special shelf where a medium-sized 
meat grinder and regulation cheese grater are 
permanently attached, ready for instant use. 
Therefor, in this kitchen, to mix a cake, or 








JUST THE WORK TABLE AT WHICH ONE WOULD LIKE TO HAVE HER FOOD PREPARED: A PIC- 
TURE OF COLOR—SHINING NICKEL, GLISTENING TILES, AND WARM, VARICOLORED SPICES— 
YELLOW, BROWN, AND GOLD 


prepare any food for cooking or serving, the 
mistress does n’t have to take a step; all the 
requirements for the first of the kitchen duties, 
preparation, are within arm’s reach. 

Not only is this table practical, but it is 
zsthetic. The shining nickel cylinders, the 
nickel trimmings on the tile refrigerator with 
its opaque glass table top, and spice shelf 
above are glisteningly attractive. What a 
range of colors on that spice shelf in those small 
glass boxes and bottles of flavoring extracts. 
Here are mustard yellow, ginger buff, cinna- 
mon, clove, and vanilla browns, to say nothing 
of the gay Chinese canisters. These hold the 
tea, tapioca, rice, and barley all correctly la- 
beled, on a shelf in the store closet. One of 
these canisters can be seen on the work table 
in the picture. Even the common white mix- 
ing bowls and jugs with their bands of blue 
helped in this blue and white kitchen to em- 
phasize the color and make the utilitarian 
beautiful. 

A simple rule for grouping utensils together, 
so that all of one process may be done at one 
time, is to make mental pictures of zxsthetic 
value and composition as well as practical. 
Take for example, a picture of the following 
ordinary utensils and processes in daily use in 
every kitchen; the can of coffee, the measuring 
spoon, and the coffee percolator, or pot; or, 
the bottle of cream, the cap lifter, and the finely 
shaped cream pitcher. Here, these things are 
all together. No running across the kitchen to 
get a cap lifted out of a sink drawer, another 
trip to the china pantry for the pitcher, and a 
third to the refrigerator or cold closet to get 





the cream. Anyone can watch her own proc- 
esses, and see where she duplicates motions 
and steps. These can all be eliminated, if the 
proper combinations of utensils and materials 
are made. 

The second part of kitchen work is cooking 
the meals. In this kitchen an electric range 
takes the place of the old coal stove. This 
eliminates both time and effort. It was a wise 
expenditure of money. 
There is no stove to 
black, no ashes to re- 
move; it is silent, 
smokeless, fumeless, 
and radiates very little 
heat. Bakingcan bereg- 
ulated toa nicety, with- 
out constant watching, 
and with care, no heat 
need be wasted. Much 
of the boiling is done in 
the oven by using the 
ascending heat and, 
later, the descending 
heat left from baking. 
This simple rule, put 
into practice, will keep 
the bills moderate, and 
give that desirable slow 
cooking for hours which 
is difficult to get in any 
other way. 

In this kitchen from 
a double row of nickel 
hooks hang the pots 
and pans. These are all 
chosen to fit exactly the size of the electric 
disks, so that again no heat shall be wasted. A 
double water faucet, with a small drain, ‘F,’ on 
the other side of the range, makes filling a 
saucepan with water a moment’s work. The 
saucepan covers are in a rack, ‘H,’ which holds 
a dozen covers of graduated sizes. 

The tables, old tables enameled white, with 
a vitrolite slab on top, are of different heights, 
which is important in keeping the back from 
getting tired. When the meal is cooked it is 
placed on the little table and wheeled either to 
the dining-room or to the breakfast alcove. 
In either case, there is just one process. 

After the meal, the little white table takes 
all the dishes in a single trip to the washing 
machine. If the purchase of the dishwasher 
must be postponed, a cheap and efficient way 
to wash dishes is to use the sink with stopper 
for a dishpan. A great many dishes can be 
soaking in the hot soapy water, while the others 
are being washed. This makes the work easier 
and quicker. The hot water for the three 
adults in this household was supplied by an 
electrically heated boiler. This service means 
hot water, of one hundred and sixty degrees 
at any time, night or day, and, in any amount, 
for $2.50 a month. 

In a kitchen that is pretty attractive and, 
where the processes are easy and quick, there 
comes a sense of accomplishment and joy in the 
necessary tasks. All the drudgery comes out 
of the work. The saved time and energy of the 
mistress are used for the higher pleasures of 
home-making. She, like drudgery, comes out 
of the kitchen! 
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Second Floor Plan 























Picture this charming Indiana Limestone house partly covered with English ivy, set in a garden and sur- 
rounded by shrubbery and flowers, and you have a true conception of the ideal American home. WY 
Our booklet, ‘Designs for Homes Built of Indiana Limestone,” sent free upon request. 








Beauty and Economy Combine 
In an Indiana Limestone Home 


Stoneconstruction always has been 
the exponent of permanence and 
stability. Our ancestors built their 
modest homes of stone—crudely, 
to be sure, but homes which lasted 
for generations. 


And no building material has sup- 
planted stone in beauty and dura- 
bility. The perfection of modern 
machinery has removed all of the 
difficulties with which our fore- 
bears had to contend in construc- 
tion and has so greatly reduced the 
cost of producing stone that today 
it is conceded to be an economical 
form of construction. 


For the past fifty years Indiana Lime- 
stone has been the practicable build- 














THE NATION'S BUILDING STON 


ing stone. The central location of 
the limestone district affords 
splendid transportation facilities. 
Millions of dollars have been in- 
vested in this great industry and 
the quarries are the most highly 
developed in the world. 


These facts are of momentous 
importance to prospective home 
builders, for they may obtain this 
stone in any quantities at a sur- 
prisingly moderate cost. And what 
is more beautiful than a home of 
natural stone! 

If you are interested in receiving 
further information on Indiana 
Limestone, address Indiana Lime- 
stone Quarrymen’s Association, 


Box 777, Bedford, Indiana. 
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PERSISTENCE WILL KEEP THE GARDEN TIDY AND ATTRACTIVE 
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THE HOME EXPERIMENT STATION 


UGUST is, comparatively speaking, a 
A slack time in the vegetable garden. The 
interesting and exciting spring planning and 
planting is over; the lay-out — whether satis- 
factory or not — is irreparable; we have been 
harvesting so long as to have become accus- 
tomed to its joy; and we have a comfortable 
feeling that the obligations and duties con- 
nected with impending frost and cold are still 
a long way off. 

Garden work is, however, much like house 
work in one respect; if it is ’t kept up, we 
notice it and hear from it! I have always 
thought it one of the housewife’s minor griev- 
ances that neatness and smoothly-running 
wheels are the taken-for-granted, usually un- 
commended condition. If things go right, we 
don’t notice them. If they go wrong we do — 
instantly. So with the garden. Therefore, do 
not make the fatal mistake of thinking that 
work is done and_ that 
things will now run them- 
selves. If we weary not in 
well-doing, the garden keeps 
tidy and attractive, as a mat- 
ter of course. If we let up, 
even a bit, there are a host 
of enemies in the line of 
weeds, pests, blights, and so 
forth ready to creep in and 
establish themselves, and be- 
fore we know it, our beauti- 
ful garden begins to look 
shabby and to show lack of 
care. 

Cultivation is still the im- 
portant duty, and if we have 
been faithful through the spring and early 
summer, this should be nothing but a pleasure 
now. Weeds have been kept under, the soil has 
been kept in prime condition, and we have con- 
served all possible of the amount of moisture 
with which we have been blessed. We must 
still strive to fulfil these desirable conditions. 

Planting is practically over, but we should 


Keeping Up 
BY FLORENCE TAFT EATON 


still continue to keep the ground covered. 
Turnips may be sown in any bare places not 
otherwise provided for. I prefer the ‘egg’ 
variety. Sow broadcast and thin as desirable. 
Remember that, with turnips, as with any 
other root vegetables, it is a good idea to make 
two or three thinnings before they are finally 
separated sufficiently, removing them at a size 
when they may be utilized. Tiny ‘thinned’ 
turnips, the size of marbles, are very delicate 
and delicious served in a cream sauce. Thin 
your winter carrots and beets according to the 
same principle, unless garden space is very 
abundant; but be sure and make the last thin- 
ning of carrots so as to give those remaining 
plenty of time to grow to the acceptable size 
before cold weather. 

A planting of string beans may be made 
early in August. We are not sure of our har- 
vest, but, when frost holds off well, a late crop 





of delicate, new string beans always seems a 
luxury; six weeks usually matures them. Rad- 
ishes — ready in seven weeks — may also be 
put in. Fall radishes are usually succulent and 
fine, and often less attacked by maggots than 
the spring crop. Spinach may also be planted 
in August; throw a little straw over it for pro- 
tection in the late fall. Put a row of lettuce in 


some vacant space; sow rather sparsely and 
do not transplant. It will head successfully 
when crowded together, without transplant- 
ing. It also becomes gradually acclimatized to 
the slowly advancing cold weather and is crisp 
and delicious until very late in the season. 
Adolph Kruhm, in the Garden Magazine, ad- 
vises sowing a row each of Unrivaled, Crisp-as- 
Ice, and New York or Wonderful, to give a 
succession from the middle of September until 
well into November. Chinese Cabbage, Wong 
Bok, will mature in an average season if sown 
August 1. 

If the asparagus bed has not yet been ferti- 
lized, attend to it now. Well rotted manure is, 
of course, the best application. Tomatoes are 
now yielding abundantly. Select large, well- 
shaped, fine early specimens of both late and 
early varieties for next year’s seed. Cut them 
open, scrape out the seed, wash it, and dry on 
blotting paper. Label all 
seeds carefully. 

A fair-sized vegetable gar- 
den should afford plenty of 
surplus for canning. August 
should yield a part of that 
surplus; see to it that none 
of it is wasted; besides get- 
ting the advantage of the 
products themselves, bear- 
ing time is greatly extended 
by thorough harvesting of 
the crops at the proper sea- 
son. I have picked string 
beans in late fall from the 
row first planted. Utilize all 
extra vegetables when at the 
right size; it is even more important that can- 
ning crops should be young and tender than 
those to be immediately used. Can thinnings 
of very tiny carrots and beets; these afford de- 
licious winter products. Beets the size of 
marbles, canned in a sweet-sour syrup, and 
eaten, as olives, as a ‘relish’ are unique and 
delectable. Surplus (Continued on page 166) 





















































A spotless, ivory white 
cabinet enclosing spacious 
compartments of pure white 
porcelain. Frigidaireinsures 
perfect food preservation. 
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Frigidaire Adds the Fine 
Touch to Hospitality 


RIGIDAIRE, the electric refrigerator, not only gives you a convenient, 
healthful, perfect refrigeration in your home, but also adds the fine 
touch to the hospitality your guests enjoy. 


At luncheon or tea or dinner the dishes 
you serve will have a new freshness, a 
new delicacy of flavor. 


The lettuce, meats and fruits compos- 
ing your salads will be firm, crisp and 
frosty-cold. 


There will be delicious new desserts— 
ices, creams, sherbets, frozen puddings— 
all of them made easily and quickly with 
Frigidaire. 

There will be sparkling, crystal ice 
cubes for every glass—frozen for you by 
Frigidaire. 

Everything that should be cold will be 


cold—much colder than is possible with 
ice box refrigeration. 

Frigidaire chills and preserves food with 
cold,dryair. It eliminates the annoyance 
of an outside ice supply, is perfectly sani- 
tary, entirely automatic in action, and 
thoroughly dependable. And yet, with 
all of these advantages, it will probably 
cost you less to operate than you now 
pay for ice. 

You should have Frigidaire now—this 
summer. It can be installed in a few 
hours’ time, and its cost at the new prices, 
is remarkably low. 

Write today for the Frigidaire booklet. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, Dept. HB-9, Dayton, Ohio 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 


Also manufacturers of the famous Delco-Light Farm Electric Plant, 
the Delco-Light Water System, and the Delco-Light Washing Machine. 
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RE you hot and tired, and generally dis- 
pleased with your task as cook these 
warm August days? Would n’t you welcome 
almost any helper that would guarantee to you 
a cool, pleasant kitchen, also more free time to 
spend with your lovely new 
porch furniture, or with 
some long-anticipated bit 
of work? Let me re-intro- 
duce to you a faithful serv- 
ant whom you may have 
forgotten or overlooked, 
and whom you will find to 
be a very present help in 
time of trouble. It is the 
fireless cooker. 

Now the fireless cooker is 
not a new discovery — in- 
deed, it is so far from being 
so that its principle is almost 
as old as the art of cookery 
itself. Primitive man used 
a hole in the ground, lined 
with stones, in which to cook 
his food, while he and his 
mate went hunting for other 
necessities of life. Modern picnickers make use 
of the same device when they have a clambake. 
Among the ruins of Pompeii we find brick and 
stone ovens, quite similar to our own Colonial 
ovens built into the walls of the house. So, the 
idea of cooking by conserved heat has survived 
through all the years of man’s development, 
because it represents the survival of the fittest. 
We usually think of the fireless cooker in its 
more modern form as a Norwegian product, 
because the first cooking-box was made in that 
country in 1867. It was not until about 1905 
that American housewives began to use this 
kitchen helper. 

But, although American invention did not 
discover the idea, certainly American ingenu- 
ity has materially improved upon it. For, 
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Courtesy of Standard 

Manufacturing Company 

AN ELECTRIC FIRELESS COOKER 

WHICH OPERATES AUTOMATI- 
CALLY 


Courtesy of Westinghouse Electric Manufacturing Company 


AN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC RANGE 
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The Fireless (Cooker to the Rescue 


BY ELVA D. HOOVER 


whereas the Norwegian hay-box was merely a 
receptacle for conserving heat, the most mod- 
ern American types of cooker generate their 
own heat and then conserve it. 
The simplest type of cooker — the counter- 
part of the hay-box —is a 
> helper, though somewhat 
i limited in its scope of useful- 
ness. It can be used only for 
stewing and boiling, being 
especially adapted to the 
cooking of cereal foods. If 
you care to make such a de- 
vice at home — it is quite 
practical — you will find full 
directions in U. S. Farmer’s 
Bulletin No. 771. (See also 
in the House Beautiful for 
May, page 501.) 

The second type is that 
having soapstone or metal 
disks to give additional heat. 
These radiators greatly in- 
crease the possibilities of the 
cooker, for with them you can 
also do roasting and baking. 

It is but a step from this to the fireless cook- 
stove, which unites in itself the entire equip- 
ment for all kinds of cooking. It occupies no 
more space than does an ordinary stove, yet 
takes the place of two cooking units in the 
kitchen. For quick cooking, the stove is used 
in the ordinary way. Or it can be transformed 
in a trice into a fireless cooker. Since such a 
cooker generates its own heat, and provides its 
own insulation, it eliminates the handling of 
both radiators and food. These cookstoves are 
operated by gas, or by electricity. The house- 
wife should choose the one which can be oper- 
ated at least the cost for fuel as well as for 
upkeep. Some of the electric fireless cookstoves 
are very elaborate, undertaking not only to 
carry through the cooking process, but even to 
begin it at a designated time 
and to quit when it should. 
A time clock turns on the 
electricity, and a ‘cycle- 
breaker’ automatically cuts 
off the current when the de- 
sired temperature has been 
reached. Thus, you can go 
away at nine o'clock in the 
morning in complete confi- 
dence that your dinner will 
be done to a turn when you 
come home at six o'clock. 

Now, what are the advan- 
tages of this old-new serv- 
antr Is it reliable? Yes, if 
it is well-constructed — and 
we advocate no other kind 
—and if directions for use 
and care are followed. It 
can be depended upon to 











WANTED — A COOL KITCHEN 


do just what it should. Given certain con- 
ditions, the cooker operates according to 
strict scientific principles, without variation. 
A given amount of heat will accomplish definite 
results, just as surely as two and two make 
four. Meals will be on time. They will be 
thoroughly cooked, because the fireless helps 
to take guesswork out of cookery. There will 
be no more battles with the cook over poorly 
prepared meals. The fireless cooker constitutes 
a sort of ‘fireless’ cook. Someone has neatly 
said that the cooker makes it easier to keep a 
servant, and easier to do without one! 

But there are other advantages than this 
one — advantages of economy. 

There is economy of fuel, especially pro- 
nounced if you use gas, electricity, or kerosene. 
If you have a coal or wood range, which must 





Courtesy of Chamberlain Manufacturing 
Company 


A FIRELESS COOKER GAS RANGE 


be kept going all day anyway, the saving of 
fuel is less. The combination of an oil stove 
and a fireless cooker is a very practical one for 
country homes, and also for summer camps. 
The economy in fuel also depends partly on 
the speed with which the radiators can be 
heated to the desired temperature. They re- 
quire a steady heat, with no draughts from 
doors or windows. The cooker should stand 
near the stove, in order that no heat may be 
lost in transferring food and radiators to the 
cooker. Obviously, in the cookstoves which 
generate their own heat, this necessity is en- 
tirely eliminated. 

There is economy of food. Since there is no 
waste by evaporation, foods retain all their 
delicious flavor and good texture. The cheaper 
cuts of meat, which require long, steady cook- 
ing, are most satisfactorily prepared in a cook- 
er. It is true that the matter of flavor can be 
carried too far, for foods with strong odors and 
flavors are apt to come from the cooker with 
both odor and flavor intensified. Storage 
chicken, for example, does not lend itself well 
to preparation in the (Continued on page 167) 
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S1x-room Houss No. 613 


This six-room bungalow is one of the ninety-two designs in our “‘Face Brick Bungalow and Small House Plans. 


Designed for the Service Department, American Face Brick Association 


”* Note the size of the rooms and their con- 


venient arrangement, the careful placing of the large windows to provide plenty of sunlight and ventilation, as well as the dignity and beauty of the exterior. 


The Popularity of the Face Brick House 


HY is it that you see so many more Face Brick hous 
being built than ever before? The answer is simple. 

All over the country thoughtful builders are finding that a 
beautiful Face Brick house—whether large or small—is not 
beyond their means; that it is, as a matter of fact, the most eco- 
nomical house they can build. 

The economy of the Face Brick house lies in the many sav 
ings it effects after it is built—slow depreciation, no repair bills, 
painting only around doors and windows, low insurance rates 
and smaller fuel bills; not to mention the economic value of fire- 
safety, comfort and beauty. These savings, in a few _— more 
than wipe out the slightly higher first cost of the Face Brick 
house over less durable and less beautiful materials. 

“The Story of Brick,” an artistic booklet with numerous illus- 
trations, discusses these matters in detail. It has much helpful 
information for all who intend to build. Sent free 

“Face Brick Bungalow and Small House Plans” are issued 
in four booklets, showing 3 to 4room houses, 5-room houses, 


6room houses and 7 to 8room houses, in all ninety-two, each 
reversible witha diferent exterior design. These designs are un- 
usual and distinctive, combined with convenient interiors and 
economical construction. The entire set for one dollar. Any one 
of the booklets, 25 cents, preferably in stamps. 

We have the complete working drawings, specifications and 
masonry quantity estimates at nominal prices. Select from the 
booklets the designs you like best and order the plans, even if 
you are not going to build now, for their study will be not only 
interesting and instructive, but helpful in formulating your 
future plans for a home. 

You may want “The Home of Beauty,” fifty designs, mostly 
two stories, representing a wide variety of architectural styles 
and floor plans. Sent for 50 cents in stamps. We also distribute 
complete working drawings, specifications and quantity esti 
mates for these houses at nominal prices. 

Address, American Face Brick Association, 1722 Peoples Life 
Building, Chicago,Illinois. 




















HE log cabin is the house of rustic ro- 
mance and often of economy, even now 
as in the days of the frontiersmen. 

The ‘working drawings’ and photographs of 
a cabin built last summer in New Hampshire 
tell their own story of the picturesque simplic- 
ity of the design which aimed at camp comfort 
and convenience, and did not pretend to be a 
country mansion decorated in woodsman style. 
But the budget contains more unexpected 
items of interest than do the plans. 

Prices had been obtained for frame con- 
struction and for portable houses but they 
seemed to place the camp in the class with 
castles in Spain. Although timber stood all 
about native logs had not been considered, for 
the trees on the mountain sides were too big, 
and those on the plains too small, or with too 
many branches, and the local lumbermen were 
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far too high-priced. But on a winter trip into 
the heart of Maine, the Indian guide showed 
where the forests had grown thick and uniform, 
and where the trunks were therefore branch- 
less, straight, and with but a slight taper. The 
natives’ wage, when not on the trail, aver- 
aged three and a half dollars for a twelve- 
hour day, and they knew the best way to 
notch the logs and space the framing. It 
was figured that the walls of the cabin and 
the rough boards for un- 
der-floor and for roofing 
would just fill a freight car 
and that unit insured 
reasonable rates and ease 

of delivery. 

The timber was cut, as- 
sembled, numbered, taken 
down and shipped during 
the winter, and then hauled 
in from the nearest railroad 
station seven miles to the > 
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BY CHARLES G. LORING 


New Hampshire site when the roads had dried 
out. Two carpenters and a mason were em- 
ployed to codperate with the amateur talent, 





especially on certain details like the chimney 
and the outside door embellished with an old 
crane and with long hinges. These iron relics 
were found in the brush-grown cellar of an 
abandoned farm near by, and 
gave a historic touch. The 
financial statement may be 
roughly condensed as shown 
in the cost sheet. 

The first four items give an 
idea of what the cabin, with an 
area of about seven hundred 
and fifty square feet, and with- 
out masonry or furnishings, 
cost. This total of about a 
thousand dollars is less than 
the cost of the same size cot- 
tage of clapboards or shingles, 
whether fabricated on the spot 
or shipped in sections. With this lower cost 
should also be considered the cabin’s greater 
durability, greater resistance to differences in 
temperature owing to its thick walls, and, an 
important point, its picturesque appearance. 

















. Logs, rough lumber, and shingles 


BOMUNAING. 6c c se cases $325.00 
2. Freight and cartage on same... 190.00 
3. Carpenters’ wages ........... 350.00 


4. Windows, finished lumber, hard- 
ware, excelsior for chinking, 
canvas for bunks, stove, sink, 








"RRL LEE on cee ape ne ae 130.00 
5. Brick, cement, damper, and col- 

lecting field stone.......... 82.00 
6. Masons’ wages on foundations 

chimney, and cold-cellar..... 165.00 

WRI iso ereccopces punseing ewe $1242.00 








Some minor details of practical considera- 
tion are the following: — 

The double floor was set about eighteen inch- 
es above the ground and then chicken wire was 
fastened tothe bottom logs, carried down to be- 
low grade and banked over to keep out rodents. 

Although there is no cellar, a concrete-lined 
pit about five feet square was placed under the 
floor and reached by a trap door to serve for 
cold storage in summer and as a locked closet 
in winter. 

The windows are ordinary 
stock ‘double-hung’ type, but 
set on their sides without win- 
dow weights. This was done 
as the eaves are low and be- 
cause inexpensive casements 
are not so weather-tight, and 
when swinging open would be 
in the way. Heavy shutters 
were made to be bolted on 
over the windows when the 
camp is vacant. The outside 
doors are two thicknesses of 
oak boards set vertically and 
bolted to cross-pieces, giving a fine effect and 
the greatest protection. 

Besides the big fireplace, with its simple 
concrete shelf, there is a thimble for a State 
of Maine stove. The pantry-sink is connected 
to the well by a pump, a convenience worth 
considering. 

The porch roof was joined 
to the building in a differ- 
ent way from the original 
drawings, at the insistence 
of the Maine guide who sup- 
plied the logs. He also rec- 
ommended the shingled 
gable end, because logs if 
used in that space, would 
be without ties to the side 
timbers. 
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/ A table is as old as its top 


ROTECT it with plate glass. Pre- of all-over cloths, the plate glass top is 
serve that beautiful grain and lustrous 
surface from the ugly mars and scars of 


every-day accidents. 


indispensable on dining-room tables. It 
protects from scratching and from hot 
plates accidentally set off the cloth. Use 
plate glass on the buffet, the serving table, 


Plate glass is the ideal table surface. tray and tea wagon, dressing table and 


f 
/ It protects and at the same time enhances’ fyreau. It saves the fine-finished tops 


and table runners are being used instead 


the beauty of the loveliesttable. Itcovers, from disfiguring stains of carelessness. 
but does not hide the table’s crowning 


Use it on the library and console tables, 


lory— its exquisite finish. : é 
stil " where its elegant surface against dark 


Particularly now that luncheon sets wood will absorb the rich, warm shadows 


of living and reception rooms. 


PLATE GLASS MANUFACTURERS of AMERICA 


: 








Use Plate Glass for: 
Desk Tops 

Windows 

Ventilators 

Mirrors 

Windshields 

Closed Car Windows 
Shelves 


<< 


Nothing Else 
is Like it 
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A Better Bathroom 
at Moderate Cost 

The Mott “‘ Eclipso”’ Enameled Iron 
Bath brings real luxury within the 
reach of the average home builder. 
Built for recess as shown or for 
corner—both types being admirably 
suited for shower. 


“ Every Bath a Shower” 


















Send for our Bathroom Book illustrated in color. It 
offers many helpful suggestions, Address Department D, 


Tue J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS, Trenton, N. J. 


New York, Fifth Avenue and Seventeenth Street 


*Boaton *St. Paul, Minn. Duluth, Minn. *Detroit *St. Louis Newark, N.J. Houston, Texas 
*Chicago Fargo, N. D. *Cincinnati, Ohio *Toledo *Kansas City, Mo. Pittsburgh *Portland, Ore. 
*Lincoln, Neb. Sioux Falls, S.D. *New Orleans *Indianapolis *Havana, Cuba *Washington, D.C. El Paso, Texas 
*Jac ksonville, Fla. *Minneapolis, Minn. *Des Moines *Dayton, Ohio *Salt Lake City *Columbus, O. *Cleveland, 0, 
MOTT COMPANY, Ltd. MOTT CO. OF PENNA. MOTT SOUTHERN Co. MOTT CO. OF CALIFORNIA 
*Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Canada *Philadelphia *Atlanta, Ga., Charlotte. N.C. *San Francisco, Los Angeles 


*Showrooms equipped with model bathrooms 
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California Bungalow Books 








PEONIES— DUTCH BULBS 


Extensive list of standard and choice named varieties will 
be out in August. Send for it now. 
BARGAIN OFFERS FOR AUGUST: 
Peonies: 12 plants, all different, for $3.00, 7 for $2.00, 
3 for $1.00. Tulips: Mixed Late-flowering, 100 bulbs for 
$1.80, 50 for $1.00. Mixed Darwins, 100 bulbs for $2.00, 
50 for $1.10. Narcissi: 10 varieties in mixture, 100 bulbs 
for $2.40, 50 for $1.50. 100 bulbs of each of the three 

assortments for $6.00, 50 each for $3.30. 





“*Home Kraft" and “ Draughtsman" each contain Bun- Full directions. Prices include postage. 
gc rene F 2B — “Plan Kraft eae oa ease order early. 
“Kozy Homes” Bungalows. $1.00 each—all four for $3.00. ° 
ai "De Lace Flais” apa . Oronogo Flower Gardens, Carterville, Mo. 














DE LUXE BUILDING CO., 
518 Union League Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 

















SEPTEMBER WILL BE THE BUILDING NUMBER 














TWEEN TENEMENTS 
(Continued from page 103) 


dining-room by two swinging doors, and also 
by an ingenious shelf in a double cupboard 
opening into both rooms, is the kitchen, 
painted yellow and a violent, but gay, red. 
Part of it is partitioned off for a laundry con- 
taining toilet and ice chest. The back door of 
the house opens into the laundry so that no 
space is lost by a passage. The heater, an oil- 
burning furnace, is installed in a sub-cellar 
under the kitchen, 

Eight months lived in the house have con- 
vinced us of the thoroughness of the renova- 
tion and of the convenience of the architects’ 
many ingenious ideas. In consequence, we 
are more than ever converted to the idea that 
the remodeling of old houses is not merely 
very great fun and that the results are often 
pleasant to look upon, but also that none of 
the convenience of modern labor-saving 
devices and of careful planning — to us the 
great attraction of a modern house — need 
be sacrificed to the pleasure which many 
people take in old woodwork, old fireplaces, 
old tiles, brick bake-ovens, hand-hewn rafters, 
Narrow staircases, in a word —old_ houses. 
To all such this word of encouragement is 
offered. 








AMONG OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Miss Rose Nicuots is a member of the For- ; | 
| eign Relations Committee of the Garden | | 
Club of America. She is going to England | 
this summer to make arrangements for 
members of the Garden Club to visit Eng- 
lish gardens that have not hitherto been 
open to the public. She will gather some 
unusual material, much of which we shall 
hope to publish. Miss Nichols will be re- | | 
membered as the author of English Pleasure 
Gardens. 


| | Miss ERNESTINE Noa, as her article testifies, 
| is an energetic member of the Garden Club 
of Lookout Mountain, Tennessee. A letter 
| just received from Miss Noa says that the 
anti-fire campaign of last fall has borne 
fruit in masses of flowers by the road-side, 
where last year there was n’t a blossom. 
Miss Noa counts among her many inter- 
esting experiences her work abroad with 
David Lubin in connection with the plans | 
for the International Institute of Agricul- 
ture which is now established in Rome. 








| Mrs. Harry Duryea held an exhibition this 
|| winter in New York of a miniature city 
garden which showed how successful such | 
a garden can be when carefully planted and 
arranged with discriminating taste. 





Mr. Epwarp WILLISTON FRENTZ, besides 
being an ardent antiquer, is the author of 
Uncle Zeb and His Friends, a book as | 
entertaining for the young in years as this | | 
article will prove to be for the young in | 
spirit. | | 

Mr. Cuarces G. Lorine is an architect of | 
Boston and a frequent contributor to the | 
House Beautiful. | 


























See 











THE CURIOSITY BOX 


W E are glad to receive from our readers 

letters which contain definite informa- 
tion about ingenious devices or helpful dis- 
covertes about the house, its planning, its 
equipment, its running, or its grounds and 
gardens. For such material as we can 
use in this column, we will pay from one 
to three dollars. Material not accepted will 
not be returned unless accompanied by a 
stamped envelope. 


RS. S. V. V. sends the following sug- 
gestion for a fireplace screen:— 


What struck me as a clever substitute for 
an expensive made-to-measure spark-screen 
for a fireplace was seen at a friend’s new 
home recently. The use of a spark-guard is 
always advisable, especially in homes where 
there are children, and this was an impro- 
vised screen to be used until a permanent 
one can be added to the household equip- 
ment. It was simply an adjustable window 
screen, witha metal edge, which was ex- 
tended to fit snugly in the fireplace opening. 


* * * 


HE same contributor tells of other ingen- 

ious devices which she has instituted in her 
own home. Of an unused doorway she writes 
as follows: — 


We are deriving great satisfaction from a 
row of bookshelves recently built in a door- 
way, which was superfluous as a passage 
way. Fortunately, the space was deep 
enough to accommodate the ordinary vol- 
umes. Seven shelves were made of one- 
inch pine stock, and evenly disposed in the 
doorway. These shelves make a really 
charming feature in a rather cold corner 
where three white Colonial doorways came 
together. A few of the books are large 
enough to ‘jut out,’ but as they are ar- 
ranged more with an eye to color than 
anything else the discrepancies in size do 


not matter. 
* * * 
yee following is an example of Yankee 
perseverance: — 


A fine old crane which had hung for over 
one hundred years in the Yellow Wasp 
tavern on the State Road between Batavia 
and Canandaigua, New York, was recently 
transplanted to the fireplace of another 
old edifice. A mason would have made an 
expensive job of it. We did it ourselves 
at a total cost of fifty-three cents! At a 
hardware store we secured a pair of 5-inch 
screws for twenty-eight cents. This size 
was recommended for the length of the 
crane and the weight of the brass and 
copper kettles which swing from it. A 
shorter crane would be safe on smaller ex- 
pansion screws. A blacksmith welded to 
the ends of the lug bolts, iron rings, or sock- 
ets, into which fit the pivotal ends of the 
crane. This cost twenty-five cents. With 
a hammer, chisel, and dogged perseverance 
holes were drilled in the brick facing of 
the fireplace, the expansion screws inserted 
and tightened, leaving only the rings or 
sockets visible. 
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How Do You 








Make Your Toast? 





The G-E Twin 
Convenience 
Outlet affords 
double service 
from a single 
outlet, 


A New Booklet for Home Lovers 


How to secure this electrical convenience in each room of 
your house is told in detail in a booklet prepared for you. 
This booklet will be sent you free, together with the name of a 
nearby electrical contractor qualified to assist you in planning 
adequate electrical convenience for your home. And if you 
now own your home you can have the work done on an easy- 
payment plan, just as you buy a piano or phonograph, 

If you own or rent a home, or ever expect to, you will find 
this booklet well worth reading. | Address Merchandise De- 
partment, General Electric Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 


@electric 


Company * op hee cities aw 


eneral 


General Office 


Schenectady, NY. 


RE you enjoying the convenience of electricity? 

Do you connect the plug of your toaster into 

a convenience outlet at your breakfast table, 

or do you stand over a hot range? Or must you 

climb on a chair to attach an unsightly cord to your 
lighting fixture? 


You will be surprised to find how little it costs to 
turn partial into complete convenience—either in your 
present home or one now being planned—to substi- 
tute convenience for inconvenience. 


BE sure to have beautiful table lamps, cooling breezes 
from fans, or quick heat from portable heaters all over 
the house. Be able to have electrical kitchen-helpers 
to work for you; and use all of them at the same 


time, if need be. 


PLAN for enough switches so that you will never 
need to fumble in the dark, no matter where you may 
be. All these features are essentials of complete elec- 
trical convenience. 


WHETHER you buy, rent, or build, convenience is 
what you will demand of your electrical installation. 





What Is 
Your Address? 
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Throw open your home to 
the benefits of the great out- 
doors. Flood it with sunshine 
and fresh air. 471R-Way Mul- 
tifold Window Hardware now 
permits you to make a sun room or sleeping porch of any room. 

When closed, 47R-Way Multifold windows fit snugly and 
afford absolute protection against the weather. It takes but an 
instant to fold them back out of the way—no interference with 
either screens or draperies. ‘To get the utmost enjoyment out of 
your new or remodeled home, see that the architect or builder 
provides for 41R-Way Multifold win- 


dow installations. 


Most reliable hardware and 
lumber dealers can supply you 
with R-W hardware. If not, it 
can be immediately secured from 
any one of our many branches. 


Write for catalog L-4 


“Richards: Wilcox Mf $.(0. 


AURORA, ILLINOIS,U. S.A. 


Minneapolis Chicago New York Cleveland 

Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Indianapolis 
RICHARDS-WILCOX CANADIAN CO iL 

LONDON, ONT Montreal 





LosAngeles 
SanFrancisco 
Winnipeg 


Manufacturers of ‘‘Slidetite,” the last word in garage door hardware 


OWONU NO WNOUNONOWONWO NINO NONUNONUNOOONUON 
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THE NEW RECOMMENDED BOOK LIST 
Is Now Ready 


HIS list is so arranged that it may be used in compiling 


Archi- 


courses in study or reading on the following subjects: 


tecture, Landscape Architecture, Interior Decoration, “7 
} This list 
Gardening, Antiques, Arts and Crafts, and Household will - sent 
or 
Ten Cents 
in stamps 


Management. ‘The Readers’ Service Department will 


be glad to fill cash orders for any book on the list. 














A GLIMPSE OF A PRO-AMERICAN 
QUEEN AND HER GARDENS 


(Continued from page 111) 


across an Irish nurse taking care of a pretty 
curly-haired little girl whom the Queen said 
was her eldest grandchild, the daughter of 
her dead son Alexander. His loss, I learned 
from others, had caused her bitter sorrow, be- 
cause Venizelos had refused to let her return 
from exile to visit his deathbed. But she is far 
too sensitive to air her grievances or to de- 
fend herself from calumny. Another little in- 
cident on one of our walks was the prayer of 
an old peasant woman to the Queen to be al- 
lowed to see her soldier son before she died. 
He had been away in the War for seven years, 
she said, without returning home. 

The suffering caused by the War was al- 
ways present in the Queen’s mind, and she was 
constantly alleviating it by every means in her 
power. Like many another harassed soul, evi- 
dently she found the greatest relief from the 
mental torture consequent upon the knowledge 
that the fate of millions of Greeks was trem- 
bling in the balance, and from her own personal 
sorrow, in planting pines upon the slopes of the 
Acropolis, in beautifying the public parks and 
in watching the growth of the flowers beneath 
her own windows. 


THE SIMPLE USE OF THE 
PERIOD STYLES 


(Continued from page 114) 


Holland familiar with Chinese pottery, porce- 
lain, fabrics, and particularly with lacquer. 
This fondness for the oriental came to England 
with William and Mary and since, at that time, 
the court set the pace of fashion, the demand 
for these oriental wares increased. Their use 
gave to the English interior a certain air of 
gayety and lightness which it needed, and, until 
English workmen mastered the process, it was 
the custom to send to China pieces of English- 
made furniture to be lacquered in the popular 
manner, which usually meant decorated with 
a rather lavish use of gold and colors upon 
grounds of black, red or various shades of yel- 
low or orange. Lacquer was especially popular 
for cabinets which were mounted upon stands, 
heavily carved and gilded. Lighting of the 
period was, of course, done by candles, set 
generally in sconces fixed to the walls. The de- 
signers of the time were notably successful in 
their treatment of these wall sconces, and 
scarcely anything could be more beautiful than 
those of silver or various other metals, often 
fitted with ‘back plates’ of burnished metal or 
else of mirrors which were intended to reflect 
the light. When hanging lighting-fitments 
were used they were apt to be of the type used 
in Dutch domestic or ecclesiastical interiors — 
of brass, bronze, or even of silver, with one or 
more tiers of lights attached to a stem which 
ended in a metal ball. 

It will readily be seen from this brief review 
of the interior, during the time of William and 
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Books that invite you 


to the Fields and Woods 





Wild Folk 


By Samuel Scoville, Jr. 


‘As skilfully and sympathetically as in 
his ‘Everyday Adventures,” Mr. Scoville 
interprets for us the outdoors world of 
animals and birds, in this series of stories 
than which none could be more engaging — 
or more revealing. The author has, 
moreover, been especially fortunate in the 
artists who have visualized the wild folk 
of which he writes. They are more than 
animal pictures. They are animal por- 
traits.’ — Boston Transcript. $2.00 


Everyday Adventures 
By Samuel Scoville, Jr. 


A book that will awaken you to the 
wonderful adventures you can have, even 
within the city’s limits, if you are a lover 
of the birds, trees and flowers. According 
to Mr. Scoville, you need n’t go to the ends 
of the earth to find adventures — they are 
right at your door. Out in the fields and 
woods, collecting bird songs and bird lore, 
hunting orchids, listening to the ‘cool bars 
of melody’ sung by wood thrush, — all 
this and more Mr. Scoville has set down 
in a way that refreshes one simply to read 
it. Illustrated with photographs, $3.00 


Wild Brother 


Strangest of True Stories from 
the North Woods 


By William Lyman Underwood 


‘The book is a revelation. It is the life 
history of a black bear from the Maine 
woods, and what a history! It is a strange 
tale and a true one, and one feels from the 
reading of it that the author must have 
loved this stranger from the North and the 
reader will come to share in part, at least, 
this love. It is a book which even in the 
prevailing search for sensations will find 
its place as one of the best and most de- 
lightful of the year.’ 47 Illustrations, $2.00 


At All Booksellers, or 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 


H.B, 8-22 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PREss, INC. 
8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find $ and 
mail, postpaid, books checked. 
O WILD FOLK O WILD BROTHER 
O EVERYDAY ADVENTURES 
Name 


Address 
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New Free Book on Home Wiring 


The ““M-R” panel board makes possible 
some refinements in electric wiring in the 
home not available with the old dangerous 
fuse box. In preparing this book we have 
given typical wiring plans for a modern in- 
stallation and suggestions that will help 
you make your home easier to care for and 
more comfortable to live in. Write Dept. B 
and a copy will be supplied free. 





Send for 


pane it today! 
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When the Fuse Blows— 


When the Lights Go Out— 


You may be heating the baby’s milk, or iron- 
ing, or serving coffee, via your electric percolator, 
to your guests—when the fuse blows. 


If you have a Triumph ‘“M-R’”’ Residence Safety Type 
Panel Board in your home you safely and quickly take out 
the blown or dead fuse and screw in a new one, exactly 
as you would replace a burned out lamp globe. Fuses are 
protective safety catches and should blow out in time of 
# trouble. The Triumph ‘‘M-R”’ simply makes it safe for a 
¥ woman or child to replace them. 


ro Because it zs absolutely safe, the Triumph “‘M-R’’ is 
not put in the hardest-to-get-at place in the cellar, but is 


located conveniently on either the first or second floors. 
As it is installed flush with the wall and finely finished, it 


can be made to match any interior 
decoration harmoniously. The Tri- 
umph ‘*M-R’”’ costs very little more 
than the ordinary kind. 


Do not decide definitely on your 
wiring plans until you have the 
“M-R” Bulletin of Better Home 
Wizing. A copy will be gladly 
sent free— write Department B. 


Prank Adam 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS 


Architects and Contractors prefer to specify and 
install Type ““M-R” Residence Panel Boards because 
the one type fits every requirement and is an indica- 
tion of quality for the entire electric installation. 
Type “M-R” Panel Boards cost very little more than 
the ordinary. 
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First, let’s make it clear, that a Heating 
System is one thing, and that the heater that 
heats the system is quite another. 

The system itself may be ever so good and 
still be practically no good, if the boiler that 
is supposed to squeeze the heat out of the 
coal doesn’t do it the way it should be done. 


QQUU* 


MOM MMM 


See 


The Burnham Cosy Comfort Heat is not a 
heating system at all. It is the heat that 
comes from a Burnham Boiler. 

The heat that it furnishes so unstintedly and 


What Then Is This 
Burnham Cosy Comfort Heat 
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economically for all radiator heating systems, 
whether water, steam or vacuum. 


Know full well you don’t care to hear any- 
thing about exactly why the Burnham gives 
the heating satisfaction it does give. 
However, there are just a few points you 
should know about heating in general before 
putting your money into any of them. 

These points areall given and abundantly illus- 
trated in a book called The Happy Solution. 
We would take pleasure in sending you a copy. 
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Irvington, N. Y. 
Representatives in All Principal Cities 








All the newest European and American introductions 
Highest awards by American Peony Society. 
Highest awards by American Iris Society. 

Movilla plants are unsurpassed for vigor and 
freedom of bloom. oiled by 3 s Boyd 
Descriptive ca com; oy James 

and John C. Wie 308 Pe ce list free. 


MOVILLA GARDENS 


HAVERFORD PENNSYLVANIA 




















Canadian Office: 





































COLLECTOR’S LUCK 


By Autce Van Leer Carrick 


ETWEEN the French marbled covers of this 

attractive volume will be found the secret of 
how your home may attain the charm of stenciled 
furniture, lustre pitchers and teacups, pressed 
glassware, old woven coverlets and counterpanes, 
antique lights and lamps. 


Illustrated, $2.50 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 
8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 

















Are you looking for plans for a livable small house ? House Beautiful plans are designed 
to make House Beautiful homes. Circular 10c. 











Mary and Queen Anne, that the appeal of the 
style lies chiefly in the way wherein it com- 
bines dignity and even a certain formality of 
setting with a high regard for creature comfort. 
It was a ‘domestic’ period in England, and the 
houses of the period abounded in every pos- 
sible comfort. The carrying out of a present- 
day interior in this style demands absolutely 
no sacrifice of practical comfort to maintain 
the ‘correctness’ — literal or relative — which 
period furnishing is apt to demand; and the 
style is not difficult to carry out for the reason 
that every possible detail involved is now to 
be had in excellent reproductions of authentic 
pieces of the period. The present-day American 
markets offer furniture, mirrors, textiles, light- 
ing fixtures, and all the other details required, 
and even the needlework which aided in giving 
distinction to the home of that time is being 
made to-day, sometimes by hand but generally 
and without sacrifice of any necessary quality, 
by machinery, which means that its cost is by 
no means prohibitive. A certain added appeal 
may be found in the fact that this style, to- 
gether with its further development which took 
place during the following rule of the house 
of Hanover, is the basis of what we know as the 
‘Colonial’ style which was in vogue in England 
during much of the time the American colonies 
were subjected to the British crown. 
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EXTENDING THE WALLS OF THE 
CiTy APARTMENT 


(Continued from page 125) 


room, a dining-room or even a bedroom with 
an expensive scene of this sort, and it gains 
illimitable horizons. 

How very different the square and oblong 
foyer halls of the new apartments are from the 
long narrow halls that used to run between the 
old-time parlor and dining-room like a longi- 
tudinal line between two poles. Even the small- 
est apartments have their rooms correlated 
into a charming and homey oneness; and then 
there are, too, wonderful studio and duplex 
apartments that have all the great openness of 
a studio, and all the charming relationships of 
a real house. 

The photograph with the bookcases and 
piano is a corner in the studio living-room of 
Mr. and Mrs. Frederic Culver in the splendid 
apartment house that Charles A. Platt, the 
architect, built on the corner of 66th Street 
and Lexington Avenue. It is a very beautiful 
and noble room, done by Mrs. Culver, who 
has gained great distinction as an interior 
decorator; but I shall not dwell upon its fur- 
nishings nor upon the storied richness of its 
associations, but upon that other requisite of a 
perfect apartment upon which I just touched 
in a word or two at the beginning of this article. 

An apartment must have more than furnish- 
ings, no matter how perfect they may be. It 
must have the lure to rest and recreation. It 
must have life. That is why I am showing this 
particular corner of Mrs. Culver’s living-room. 
It has lots of books — and oh, such books, if 
you could only read the titles! — and it has 
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| pee CHINA bathroom acces- 
sories are sanitary and _ ever- 
lasting. They are easily cleaned with 
a damp cloth, and do not stain or 
crack. The surface always presents 
the same clean, white appearance. 
| Fairfacts Fixtures combine usefulness 
with beauty. There are a variety of 
models to cover every need of the 
modern bath —Soap Dishes, Tumbler 
Holders, Toothbrush Holders, Paper 
Holders, Shelves, Electric Radi- 
ators, etc. 


May we send you our booklet, “The 


Perfect Bathroom.” 


Tue Farrractrs Company, Inc. 


Manufacturers 
234 West 14th St., New York City 


‘Jairfacts Fixtures 


BUILT IN YOUR BATHROOM WALLS 
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WARM NIGHTS 
COOL ROOMS 


How refreshing it is after a hot day to 
have a breeze spring up in the evening! 
Doubly so if it cools one’s bedroom. Almost 
any breeze may be deflected into a room 
where the windows are hung with Carrier’s 
Quadrant Adjuster. This pivots the window 
four inches from the side, automatically locks 
it in any desired position up to several 
degrees beyond a full opening, and makes it 
possible to divert any breeze except one 
coming directly from the rear. 
The Quadrant Adjuster is, 

in itself, complete window 

hardware, doing away with 

hinges and fasteners, and 

allowing no rattling or sag- 

ging. Simple in design, easily 

operated. 

Summer screens need not be 

raised to open and close the 

window, nor are curtains, 

draperies or window boxes 

disturbed. 








Easily cleaned on both 
sides from within the 
room. 


Illustrated booklet on request 


CARRIER ADJUSTER COMPANY 


Casement “Window Hardware 


Asheville, North Carolina 
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When the Baby is a Grown-up 


and inherits the beautiful garden, the 


Cypress arbors and trellises and garden seats will 
be just about as perfect as they are today. She may, tho, have 
a few nails tightened up, and probably will wantto add some 
new-style ideas in design—and, of course, the new things will be 
built of Cypress, “the Wood Eternal”. Very likely she also will have 
the house remodeled or enlarged—with Cypress, “the Wood Eternal”. 
But if it is of Cypress now, she will have practically no repairing to do 
then,—any more than you will between now and then. That’s econ- 
omy that really counts. Ask the lumberman to show you the Cypress 
trade-mark arrow (shown below) on every board or bundle. 
Vol. 28 is the Trellis & Arbor Book. 68 pages. 28 pictures. 


23 working plans with specifications. 2 valuable Vine Charts. 
FREE on request. Write. (Also ask forVol. 43, a surprise book.) 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


— — 1206 Poydras Building, New Orleans, Louisiana <)K < 
feat. tel or 1206 Graham Building, Jacksonville, Florida atl ated 
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“THE WOOD THAT ALL 

ITS USERS PRIZE, 

THE WISE INVESTOR 
SAFELY BUYS.” 























Distinctive Pottery— || 





For the PORCH | 
and GARDEN | 
A High Quality Line | | 
comprising entirely 
new designs suitable 
for exterior decora- 


IN AUGUST, PLANT 
EVERGREENS 


We have over 800 acres full of the 

| very choicest specimens of every 

| popular variety 

| Our service department will gladly 
assist you in the proper selection to 
fill your individual requirements. This 


tic mn, finished exclu- | service entails no obligations whatever. 
sively in beautiful | “ Successful for over a century” 
fog” ; 
Corey Stone. | AMERICAN NURSERIES 


Singer Building 


THE ZANE POTTERY COMPANY | | ~ Te York 


SOUTH ZANESVILLE, OHIO 

















Have you booked the HOUSE BEAUTIFUL LANTERN SLIDES 


on your club or school program? 














music, a piano to play upon. The little table 
beside the piano, painted an old brown with a 
broad gold band, is a card table with cards 
that are kept in the old painted box on its top. 
In the other corner, by the studio window, is 
an easel for painting. There is a great fireplace, 
with a sofa and plenty of easy chairs cozily 
arranged in front of it. There are, too, great 
vases full of bittersweet, that make you think 
of autumn waysides, grasses, and dried flower 
stalks of the winter fields, even lavender 
Calicarpa berries that show such an intimate 
knowledge of shrub berries. And out beyond 
the studio, three steps up, is a sunroom, where 
breakfast is served, and where the birds sing 
and the plants and flowers grow, and where 
you can step out on the roof and walk up and 
down above the city and feel yourself a part of 
the clouds and sky. For it is, after all, the 
whole world that we must get between the 
four walls of an apartment, or as much of it as 
we can grasp and put into fine form. In that, 
a city apartment is like a sonnet and unlike 
the more leisurely and more expansive forms 
of poetry. And it is this very stringency, this 
smallness and compactness of its space allow- 
ance, that has done so much for its perfection 
of form and for the richness of its content. 


THE COMBINATION ROOM 
(Continued from page 127) 


pact bungalow of a few rooms, provide a really 
large central room, with a little box-like foyer 
and the usual fringe of chambers, miniature 
kitchen, and closets. The extensive remodel- 
ing now of pretentious old dwellings into 
apartments of a single large and still nobly 
proportioned room, with bath, kitchenette, 
and tiny bedroom, invites not to a crowding 
of as much living into as little space as may 
be, but to a reconquest of breadth and propor- 
tion by some new realization of possibilities. 

A room of this sort, though it must be living- 
room, dining-room, and salon all in one, may 
nevertheless achieve character and artistic 
integrity through simplicity and a reduction 
to genuineness. It should be established around 
a few basic things of fundamental usableness 
and beauty —a distinctive table, a wide 
cabinet that will answer to sideboard uses 
without being the palpable set-out dining- 
room ‘piece,’ a writing-table, perhaps, a deep- 
framed mirror in a dark corner, and then as 
choice and as few of the little helps to comfort 
as are really needed — a tea-table which may 
be just an East Indian low, rattan stand, a 
wall table for vase or candlestick or book, open 
bookshelves, real fireplace things, and sparing 
mantel ornaments — perhaps a single bowl, 
or an etching simply hung over the mantel- 
shelf. 

As a library table, the long refectory table, 
mellowed by Italian carving, dignifies and 
completes such a room at its most formal. It 
has solidity and large comfort as a reading- or 
working-place. As a dining-table it presents 
unique artistic possibilities. Tall candle- 
sticks, a long and narrow runner, a simple 
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Many Distinctive Designs 


Te many styles and designs of Elgin A. Simonds 

Company Furniture allow such a wide range to 

select from that you may be sure to find pieces that will 
monize with the furnishings of your rooms. 

Should you meet with any problem concerning the 
selection of furnishings your dealer will obtain for you 
the assistance of our Department of Interior Design, or 
you may write direct. 

Simonds Furniture is of the better kind and is made 
by highly skilled workmen—true craftsmen, every one 
of them. Look for the trade-mark, shown below, in 
the leading furniture establishments. 


Write for our interesting illustrated Booklet 
“B” on Home Furnishing 


She 
. . lig ~e 
Elgin 4. Simonds 
Compan 
Vianufacturers of *urniture 
SYRACUSE.N.Y. 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 























Are you reading Mrs. 
Francis King’s Chron- 
icles of the Garden, in 
this magazine? You will 
find equal pleasure in 
her latest book 


The Little Garden 


F you want a garden book that combines inspiration with practical 
sound sense, we heartily recommend this little volume. Mrs. 
King is known everywhere as an authority on her subject. Her 

knowledge and enthusiasm make her the best fitted person in 
America to lead you in the pleasantest and most helpful way to 
achieve a small garden of which you will be proud. 





One reader of THE LITTLE GARDEN calls it ‘the most inspiring 
and, withal, the most practical book on gardening I have ever read;’ 
declaring further that ‘everyone who reads it must become an 
amateur landscape architect, or be immune to the force of suggestion 
altogether,’ and that ‘THE LittLE GARDEN should be in millions 
of homes all over America.’ 

The various chapters are accompanied by illustrations, color 
charts, and tables, and the price is only $1.75. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY Press, INC. 
8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 
Gentlemen: Enclosed find and mail, postpaid, 


THE LITTLE GARDEN 
Name 


Address 











Lunken Windows 
Centuries New 
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OUTSIDE VIEW INSIDE VIEW 


LUNKEN WINDOWS 


in your home are not equalled by any other single type of window on the 
market, and will add a touch of beauty, comfort and convenience that will 
distinguish yours from any other home. 


LUNKEN advantages are many— 


@ Double hung simplicity. @ Factory assembly as a guarantee of quality. @ Any partial 
shading arrangement. @ Any degree of ventilation from a mere crack top and bottom to the 
I 100°, opening. @ Disappearing sash which does not extend into the room, nor stand out in 
the wind, nor interfere with screens. @ Rewirable, double-sliding, rust-proof metal frame. copper 
bronze cloth fly screens cover the full opening and disappear at a touch inte the window ss 
@ Window cleaning on both sides of the sash from inside the room without interference with or 
lamage to screening, and without resort to special hardware or operat- 
ng directions.  Zero-tight when closed due to efficient copper weather 
stripping —-easy operation— perfect silence. @ Delivered from factory 
complete, glazed, fitted, hung, screened, weather-stripped, tested and 
guaranteed ready to set in the wall. @ Investigate the many advantages 
of Lunken Windows before you build. Grant us the privilege of sending 
complete and detailed information. Write to-day. 
For details and specifications see Sixteenth Edition Sweets Architectural 


Catalogue, pages 780-783 inclusive. 


The Lunken Window Co. 


4113 Cherry Street - Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Why Architects 
Urge Brass Pipe 


Because it endures— Anaconda Brass Pipe will 
not split. Water will not rust it. It will not clog 
or leak. Money spent in tearing out and replac- 
ing inferior, corrodible pipe is saved. 


Because it insures—rugs and furnishings are 
safe from stains of leaking water. Ceilings will 
not fall or be made unsightly. You will be 
spared the annoyance of dribbling water caused 
by rust clogged pipes or rusty water in your 
bathtub. No fear of torn out walls and ripped up 
floors. None of the confusion and expense that 
follows in the footsteps of the repair man. 


And the cost is almost negligible. Less than 
1 per cent of your building cost will cover the 
added cost of Anaconda Brass Pipe. The dif- 
ference is only $75 for a $15,000 house. 


Write for our 1:ew booklet ‘‘Ten Years Hence’’which 
tells how to save on your plumbing. It is free. 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES, WATERBURY, CONN. 
MILLS AND FACTORIES 
Ansonia;Conn. Torrington. Conn. Waterbury, Conn. Buffalo,N.Y. Kenosha, Wis. 


OFFICES AND AGENCIES 
New York Philadelphia Boston Providence Pittsburgh 
Cleveland Cincinnati Detroit Chicago St Louis San Francisco 


























No other system gives MORE HEAT TO THE TON 
ae eee HE Kewse BOSTON 


565-H Fifth Avenue za 
(Cor. 46th St.) WARM AIR GENERATOR 405-H P. O. Sq. Bldg. 
306 James St, Syracuse, N.Y. 


For Residences, Churches and Schools 

















If you have a good house lot, in a good neighborhood, let the HOUSE BEAUTIFUL furnish 
you with a good plan. Circular 10c. 











table service of some richly colored pottery or 
glaze, a bit of old pewter or dull copper, make 
a setting rich and livable enough for an old 
patrician hall of the Renaissance. I have 
known some old glowing red cotton damask, 
relic of a great-grandfather store of bed linens, 
which became one day a marvelous tablecloth. 
On it deep round plates and cups of Spanish 
painted pottery without saucers, a quaint 
pitcher, blue candles, and an old yellow mixing 
bowl filled with bittersweet, invoked those 
associations of inherently artistic usage and 
gay fancy that are wrought deep into simple 
civilizations that have lived long. 

I have seen also a complete dinner set of a 
deep cream tone, more definitely ivory than 
Beleek, more fluid of line, and absolutely un- 
adorned, which would beautify such a table 
for the most formal dinner use. Even then the 
napery should be distinctive and of unconven- 
tional richness. It might be of a cream-gray 
heavy Italian linen crusted with cut-work, or 
pierced with a bold-patterned Italian filet. It 
might have a cameo-like appliqué of Wedge- 
wood-blue linen, or nothing but a heavy-thread 
picot edge with a rich tassel at each corner. 
Such table arrangements are a natural reduc- 
tion to simplicity; they demand the use of as 
few things as possible — generous bowls, 
broad plates, simple dignified silver and solid 
stemmed glass — no fripperies, no little serv- 
ice adjuncts. 

With such tables, in subdued walnut or nut- 
brown mahogany, one may buy now a long 
upholstered table-side bench in matched carv- 
ing. Nothing could be merrier for a dinner 
party. It can be moved out, too, as a fireside 
seat; and for general living-room use it serves 
the purposes of the Victorian sofa behind the 
big table — and the little table too — in all the 
continental sitting-rooms of my childhood. 

Desk or writing-table might be a cabinet 
escritoire with carved Italian case or Flemish. 
In a room where the other essential fittings are 
English or Colonial, it might be an English 
mahogany secretary with cabinets for books 
or choice plate or china. For a Colonial room 
there are gate-legged tables, long, oval, or 
round, and the commodious square ones that 
leave still a long rectangular table surface when 
closed. There are cunning low drop-leaf tables 
that, when closed, are three-cornered tabour- 
ets; useful nests of tables, and the always dis- 
tinctive Adam console tables, with their stand- 
ing back panels. In such a room an heirloom 
mahogany dresser or low highboy would fit- 
tingly take the place of the sideboard cabinet. 

Much hinges on the choice of chairs. A deep 
arm-chair or two should be there, of course, es- 
pecially in the fireside place. But there must 
be others also which can face the situation with 
equal ease both as living-room and dining- 
room chairs. There are quaint tapestried Ital- 
ian and Flemish chairs, straight-backed and 
armless, mobile and yet ample and distin- 
guished; straight carved wooden chairs of 
Chinese shape. For a Colonial room, there are 
Windsor and grandfather chairs, and, for far 
corners and use at cabinet or sewing table, the 
quaint little ladder-back and rush-bottomed 
chairs that, for all their detached slightness, 
have such a sturdy usability. 
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You Can Enjoy Soft Water 


from every faucet in your house 


TTT 


O matter how hard, how unsatis- 
factory your present water supply is, 
a Permutit Water Softener will give you 
a steady flow of delightful, soft water from 
every faucet in your house for about 5 cents 
per day. It is entirely automatic, with 
nothing to get out of order. No chemicals 
are used and it operates on regular city 
pressure without any additional pumps 
or motors. 


Permutit material possesses the won- 
derful property of abstracting all hardness 
from water that is passed through it. 
From time to time it is regenerated by 
adding common cooking salt, and that is 
absolutely all the operating expense there is. 
You just dump some salt into the softener 
and let the water run through it into the 
sewer for a few minutes. No salt is carried 
into your house lines and the Permutit is 
made absolutely as fresh as new. 





Thousands are in daily use everywhere 
—hundreds of doctors have Permutit in 
their homes. 


Ask for our free booklet, “‘ Soft water in 
Every Home.” 


The soflener is in your 
basement and takes but 
a few minutes time 
once a week lomaintain 


The Permutit Company 
440 Fourth Ave., New York 
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Plant this Fall 


for quick and early results next Spring. Now 
that everything is still green and lovely it is 
time to select those spots you would like to 
make even lovelier about your place. Let 
us help you. Write for our handsome book, 
‘Beautiful Home Surroundings.” 

SENT FREE anywhere east of the Mississippi River 


and north of the Potomac. Elsewhere on receipt of 
One Dollar. 


WYMAN'S 


amin urseries 
FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Kiesele Curtain Rods 


The Perfect Fixtures 
_for Window Drapings 


The Kirsch flat cone 
struction Rives sag- 
less stength : ar 
neat, artisticdraping 
results~smootheven 
hem—headings held 
sracefully erect 
witHout artificial 


stiffening. 
























The three windows 
pictured illustrate 


ed with sinBle, 


At bottom of page 
single, double and 
triple ets are 
ith small 
rods. 


Flat in Shape—No SaZ 
Velvetone Finish—no rust or tarnish 


Kirsch Curtain Rods are easy to work with and show off your 
curtains and drapes to best advantage. The patented Kirsch 
FREE BOOK 


of Helpful Ideas for 
Window Drapinj, 


brackets are strong, simple, easy to install 
and thoroughly practical. Rods go on or 
off brackets with ease and safety, yet can’t 
come down accidentally. 


Kirsch Curtain Rods come in lasting Velvetone 
brass or Velvetone white finish—single, double 
or triple—extension style or cut to fit—for any 
kind of windows. 





Sold by better dealers everywhere. 


KIRSCH MBG. CO. 
172Prospect Ave., Sturgis Mich. U.S. A. 


KIRSCH MBG. CO. of CANADA, Ltd. 
403 Tecumseh St., Woodstock, Ont. 


Millions have used it- A 
ractical, reliable book, 
new each year) for 

‘women to use in win- 

dow planning. Windows 

every room pictured 
and “how it’s done” 
explaine Gladly 
mailed free on request. 
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Bracket and End of 





The patented Kirsch 





bracket is simple and double rod for curtain 

strong. Rod easily valance—for cur- 

peeaiitinp. Can't cot RE NB 
ting. come or for 

off accidentally. valance. 


Remember to ask for Ktdseh 
The Original Flat CurtainRod ~ 
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A Choice Reproduction 
<¢; From The Cluny Museum Door 
| Is This Radiator Enclosure 





How altogether de- 
lightful 
essentially utilitarian 
an object as an obtru- 


sive radiator, con- 
verted into an art 
space. 

One in which the 


“Ferrocraft” Decora- 
tive Metal Grille is a 
faithful reproduction 
of a portion of the 
famous bronze doors 
of the Cluny Museum. 
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This and still another 


to have so » th. of 





mia . 
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care from distant 


France. Both were 
modeled and cast by 
us in “Ferrocraft’’ 


Decorative Metal, 
which does them full 
justice. 


Similar choice history- 
linked-designs we 
have in goodly num- 
ber for your radiator 
enclosure adaptations. 
Or we will gladly ren- 
der in metal specially 
for you, those of your 
own individual incli- 





















design which has 
* charm akin, were re- 
produced direct from 
a plaster mould 
brought with loving 






cabinet maker’s. 








The “F¥errocraft” Metal Grilles are the 
part we furnish. 
can be made by your local carpenter. 

A complete all metal enclosure called the 


Radi-grille may also interest you. 
shown in the booklet. 


TUTTLE & BAILEY MFc Co. 


Established 1846 
2 WEST 45TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


nation. To our book- 
let on Radiator En- 
closures you are 
heartily welcome. 


The wood portion is a 
Simple wood treatments 


All are 
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IRON FENCE 


For Every Purpose 


LAIN and ornamental entrance 
gates — all kinds of light iron work. 
Iron and wire Window Guards, Bal- 
cony Railings, Folding Gates, Gratings, 
Cellar Doors, Vases, Settees, etc. 
Catalog on request. 
Estimates cheerfully given — 
orders filled promptly. 


The Cincinnati Iron Fence Co., Inc. 
ESTABLISHED 1905 
3341 Spring Grove Ave. Cincinnati, O. 
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DREER’S 


cluding the best ever-bearing sorts, and 
gives directions for planting so that you 


year. It also offers a select list of Celery 
Plants, Seasonable Vegetable, Flower 


ae ( and Farm. Seeds for summer sowing. 


Garden Implements and Tools, Fertiliz- 
ers and Insecticides. 





Write for a Free copy today and 
kindly mention this publication 


' HENRY A. DREER 
] : 714-716 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 























Mid-Summer Catalogue | 


offers a choice list of Strawberries, in- 


will raise a full crop of Strawberries next 





















THE OWNER OF HIS OWN HOME MAKES THE BEST CITIZEN. LET THE 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL SUPPLY YOU WITH PLANS FOR THAT HOME. 














Such rooms are appropriate backgrounds for 
paintings, quaint bas-reliefs, and rich bold 
hangings, and inevitably bring to mind long 
walls for tapestries, in deep worn color-tones, 
Lighting arrangements above all may do much 
to maintain and enhance individuality. Can- 
dles in tall candlesticks add something that no 
electric device quite attains. Wall-sconces, 
after the manner of medizval castle halls, 
lamps artistic in their own right and not too 
many, may subtly deepen the effect. Tall 
Florentine wrought-iron candle standards, 
standing high as floor lamps, with beautiful 
curved candle arms, are used with black or 
orange candles, and other standards, like lan- 
tern arms, are made into electric lamps with 
parchment shades, 

A room with dark wainscoting and beamed 
ceiling might be carried out with furniture of 
early-English line, with pewter and English 
pitchers and wrought-iron candlesticks, fire 
things, and old copper. A fascinatingly remi- 
niscent piece of furniture, which would lend 
depth and charm to a sufficiently massive 
room, is an early-English ‘hutch,’ dark and 
rich-grained, showing early Italian influence 
in its crude carving and its cabinet lines. The 
upper part is a cupboard with a long slope like 
a steep chimney and carved-panel doors; be- 
low are three broad shelves, solid against the 
enclosing back and carved sides, the latter 
repeating the slope of the top. Such a cabinet 
could house platters and bowls or a whole din- 
ner set above, and below afford breadth of 
space for magazines, folios of music, large 
books, work basket or paint boxes or number- 
less things of daily use. 

In a one-floor bungalow, or, by strange oppo- 
sites, in one of the square low-ceilinged cottage 
rooms one still finds in the western corners of 
lower New York, the scheme could be carried 
out quite completely in another key, with 
hand-carved and painted furniture and woven 
figured rugs and hangings after the peasant 
craft of the Scandinavian and Central Euro- 
pean countries. Wherefrom it is only a step to 
recall that the single central room, with the 
fire for its heart, has been the type-interior, 
for cottager and feudal lord from hoary times. 

The adequacy of sucha room is that it has — 
and retains —its personality in any phase. 
There are no flurries of resetting or tucking 
out of sight. Here action is simple ing 
a bowl out of a cupboard, drawing up a chair — 
the recurring motions of rounded living. 





PERMANENCE 


HE dwelling? Nay, although its strength 
and beauty 
Stand fair for all the passing world to see, 
’Twas but the frailty of a fragrance wafted 
Far out across the garden wall to me 


That caught my heart and held my step a 
moment; 
I saw no mansion — just low-windowed 
rooms 
That opened to a green where robins gathered 
When Spring grew sweet with golden cur- 
rant blooms. 
-By Maud Mero Doolittle 
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Danersk Furniture 
Hidden values in construction 
give a choice possession 
| its permanence 
T is not the price but the ultimate cost to you as 
a user that is important in furniture. To know 
the maker enables you to understand construction. 
Hidden values in glove fit mortise and tenon joints 
as opposed to flimsy dowels; careful artistry in the , 
details of a moulding or a turning make all the ELIZABETHAN COURT CUPBOARD AND MODERN ENGLISH CLUB CHAIR 
difference between a choice possession and something 
that has no value in the true sense. Even the 
5 cheapest furniture factories employ good woods, but rooms of the house. Special color schemes for in- 
the specifications of joinery and design are the all- dividual rooms are made without added charge. 
\ important factors in determining values. Upholstered pieces are covered in the fabrics of your 
In Danersk Furniture the same careful artistry choice. 
that enters into an elaborately panelled Elizabethan Decorators and their clients are always welcome. 
’ Court Cupboard is given to furniture for all the Call at one of our salesrooms. 
ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION 
2 West 47th Street. New York 
315 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 643 South Olive Street, Los Angeles 
m6 flues Bibs Sees STS 
24-inch ‘*Dixie White’’ 
wide exposure for side 
walls and 16-inch Moss 
Green Roof. 
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FOR the small house, “CREO-DIPT” Stained 
Shingles on side walls and roof establish a true 

“home atmosphere.” 

Their adaptability to varied architectural detail; their ex- 

ceptional qualities of durability and economy; the artistic 

satisfaction secured by their use make “(CREO-DIPT” Stained 

Shingles the favored material of discerning architects and 

builders. 

The open market does not afford such quality in shingles or 

stains. 


If you are going to build or remodel, send 6 cents to cover postage 
for Portfolio of Fifty Photographs of Homes by Prominent Archi- 
tects as well as color samples. Ask about 24-inch ‘“ Dixie White ”’ 
Side Walls for the true Colonial White effect. 


CREO DIPT COMPANY. Inc. 
1077 Oliver St. North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities. Many Lumber Dealers Carry Standard Colors in Stock. 


*=\ “CREO-DIPT’ 
Stained Shingles 



























ROOKWOOD 


tiles and pottery give interesting texture and color 
qualities to the well considered home. Call upon our 
agents or write direct to us. 
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THe Rooxwoop Porrery CompANy 
Celestial Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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PLANTING AROUND THE 
CiTy HOUSE 


(Continued from page 129) 









Be wecccone’ 


birch 


white against the red of the brick. That was STANDARD 
all the planting, but it was a picture that has 
remained with me. OF THE WORLD 
Foundation planting must form a setting 
for the house, but it has also another use. It 
may, at need, act as a screen, to hide an ugly 
basement, or to attain a desired effect of seclu- 
sion. If the house is high from the ground 


peodnork. phon showing its foundations unpleasantly, it will 
an d furniture require more planting than it otherwise would. 
The planting may take the form of a clipped 
hedge of one kind of shrub, breaking into a 
higher mass on either side the door and at the Suitable Designs of Iron Fence and Gates 
ends of the house, or it may show a more infor- for town houses, suburban homes, coune 
mal use of shrubs of natural growth, emphasiz- try estates and all other properties. 
ing one or two varieties, with only enough of ,_ We invite correspondence with those who are 
interested. Estimates furnished. 


the others to relieve the monotony. Either of 
these types, especially with evergreens, will be The Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc, 











Of Vital Importance 
When You Build 


The choice you make of your hardwood 
finish is vital not only from the standpoint of 








your satisfaction in the finished job and its . -ree ; ‘ 7 
Sor Wie Laas maar neue cance me found useful to screen a porch or any part of 219 Stewart Block, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
bearing on the investment value of your property. the house that needs more seclusion from the Sales and yey Saree)” peaaaaee 





You don’t build a home in order to sell it, 
of course, but if you ever do want to sell 
you will find that your investment has been fully protected 
if you have chosen birch for your interior woodwork. 

When you use birch your flooring and 
woodwork are going to not merely look as good but will be 
as good after years of eccupancy of the house as when it 
was first built. 

It pays to use birch. Our “birch Book’? tells you 

how and why. Would you like a copy? It’s free. 


THE BIRCH MANUFACTURERS 


211 F. R. A. Building Oshkosh, Wie. 





passer-by. A terrace twenty feet from the WRITE FOR BOOK OF DESIGNS 
street may be made livable by shrubs which 
protect it from curious eyes without cutting 
off the air. 


Screening demands heavy planting, but un- 
less the planting is to be frankly a screen, be- 12 an a ai 1 a n f 
fe ( 




















ware of great masses of shrubs. If a house is 
well-designed, its appearance is rarely im- A u z S 2 S 
proved by a solid bank of shrubs. There has New York-Halifax~Quebec 






been a tendency of late, in front of houses of THE PALATIAL TwIN-SCREW 
e various types, toward an indiscriminate use of S S “FORT HAMILTON” 
Find out about mixed evergreens, mostly of the spiky varieties. eo We 
These little evergreens can be delightfully used will make 3 unusually attractive yachting cruises 
as individuals or in definitely formal groups, (no freight) 


but do not, I beg of you, use them in jumbled Sailing from New York 


plantings that resemble nothing so much as July 22 — Aug. 5-1 g 































































gigantic pincushions. It is a good rule to Stopping One Day each way at Halifax 
plant only what the house seems definitely to Two Days at 
require; to see not how much one can plant Sailing through the Northumberland Straits, Gut of ¢ 
‘ ‘ Canso and up the Saguenay River. Magnificent scenery, 
but how little and, above all, how few vari- smooth water, cool weather. The ship has spacious 
° . omenade ecks, an ec. mes, Man -) itl 
eties. Restraint should be the watchword ise 
in foundation planting. The round trip occupies 12 days, rate $150 and up, 
or one way to Quebec, 5 days, $80 and up. 
No passports required for these cruises. For illustrated 
= *a2GROP r literature address » 
How I BECAME AN ANTIQUER FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 
Q 34 Whitehall Street, New York 
THE IS Continued from page 132 Or any Tourist Agent 
VIEW BIRCH ( f page 132) 
SHOWN HOME Peat 
occur only periodically, but the pawn shop 
is a perennial lure. The craving to ‘pick up’ 
something, no longer satisfied by an occa- 
sional indulgence, demands a continuous de- Finding Youth’s Fountain 
pauch, 2 you make er swift decline 
JEWEL ELECTRIC FOUNTAINS t auch, and so you make — : ft eo FI IN UT 
DECORATE from your original plane of orthodox probity. NI ) é o y { } H 
YOUR HOME Long, long ago I passed that stage of the By NELSON ANDREWS 
‘eich pineal disease when it is necessary to go into the pawn ‘ ‘ th ; — ‘ 
Fountains are manufac- ; . a 5. “This is the story of how the modern Ponce de 
conch saneuenbaiiaaa shop in order to find something of interest. My Leon discovered the Fountain of Youth. It isa 
aiyi0P..< Uaey arom peek trained eye now covers the window display story of success, of the success not of the young 
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SCORED CYLINDERS ANDE 
CRACKCO WATER JACKET 


$59 ro $150 


A Cold Garage 
Does This 


to Your Car! gs 


WASCO. 


only once a day. 


Originators of 
Special Heat- 
ing System for 





riwy 


READY TO-SET UP 





EAT your garage with coal-burning 
Insure your car and your- 
self in every other way. WASCO will 
insure against those big repair bills; insure 
starting in Winter as easily as in Summer. 

Complete outfit that any handy man can 
set up. Because of the WASCO automatic 


draft and temperature regulator you save fuel;— 
have steady, dependable heat;—tend the heater 


W. A. Scuieir Mrc. Company, INc. 
245 Eastwood Station, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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Also for heat- 
ing offices, 
stores; sma 
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Write to-day for 
catalog, new 
price list and 
names of users 
in your section. 





Garbage is not only an embarrassing nuisance, 
but a distinct menace to health. 

Unwelcome—and yet no place to go. That 
is the plight of the garbage. Howit heaps up! 

Always accumulating and making you 
ashamed of the back porch. The clouds of 
flies, the bad odors, disease germs, yowling 
cats that come at night, all can be traced to 
the influence of the garbage pail. 

The truth is that we have been putting up 
with make-shift methods of garbage disposal. 

You can’t throw it in the furnace lest the 

rates clog up and the house be filled with 
oul odors. Strangers must be permitted to 
prowl about the place if it is to be hauled 
away—a none too safe idea. How simple is 
the army method in comparison as embodied 
in the Ranz Garbage Destroyer! 

A Ranz Garbage Destroyer slips into old or 
new buildings (or outdoors) as easily as a 
stove, and costs less than one. 

Dump all wet or dry garbage, old papers, trash, 
tin cans, bottles—in fact everything—into it. A 
steady draft of air dries out the garbage and carries 
away all odor. Touch a match once a week and the 
job isdone. Everything is reduced to ashes or steril- 


ized. Every inch of your place is kept sanitary and 
clean when there is a Ranz around. 


Ranz Garbage 
Destroyer 


Fine homes, apartment, business blocks and picnic 
grounds find it indispensable. 

A Ranz Incinerator will increase the value of your 
property. Ten years from now every building will 
have one, as surely as they have doorbells and bath 
tubs today. If you want to be proud of your place, 
you must have a Ranz. 


Are you ashamed 


of your back porch ? 


™ 





For old or new 
buildings or 
outdoors 


Write today for free booklet on 
sanitation. Read how the U 
army keeps things clean. Your 
name and address in the coupon 
below brings it to you. 

Snip this out with your scissors 
and mail today 





: Neenah Brass Works, 
| Dept. 38, Neenah, Wis. 
Please mail me your booklet on 
garbage disposal for homes, apts., 
| hospitals, picnic grounds (check). 
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Trowbridge & Ackerman, Architects, New York City 








“The Prettiest House in Town” 


is the compliment freely given this attractive house 
of English architecture, belonging to Mr. J. H. 
Peterson of Ottawa Hills, near Toledo, Ohio. 


Much of its charm is due to its casement windows, 
which lend themselves to artistic treatment and give 
to the rooms when opened an airiness not other- 


wise possible. 


The practical difficulties, such as are presented by 
the use of fly screens, have been entirely overcome by 


Wir¢Dor 


Trade 


Mark 


Casement Adjusters 


The Win-Dor Casement Ad- 
juster, invented by Mr. Robert 
C. Spencer, F. A. 1. A., and 
perfected by six years’ experi- 
ence and improvement, makes 
the casement window as con- 
venient as it is picturesque, 
and as economical as it is 
luxurious. 


The fly screen is set inside the 
window, concealing almost 
completely the Adjuster but 
not interfering with its oper- 
ation. The screen need not 
be lifted; the Adjuster locks 
automatically. 


Win-Dor Casement Adjusters 
are made to attach to the sur- 
face of the sill or to be 
countersunk flush with the 
sill. They are made in brass 
or bronze metal, or in gal- 
vanized finish, which can be 
easily painted to match the 
woodwork. 


The few parts, strength and 
efficiency of the Win-Dor 
Adjuster, together with its 
simplicity and inconspicuous- 
ness, make it the most sat- 
isfactory article of hardware 
conceivable for the purpose. 


Write for Descriptive Booklet, Prices, Etc. 


The Casement Hardware G 


234 E. Ohio Street, Chicago 
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WIN-DOR CASEMENT ADJUSTER, FLUSH TYPE; 
DETACHABLE HANDLE NOT SHOWN 
























Farr’s Irises 
Lovely as Orchids 


HEN you know Irises as ‘‘ June com- 
panions”’ they reveal their delicate, 
ethereal loveliness, and lead you into a 
wonderland of delight. Wouldn’t you like 
to adopt them as a ‘‘hobby,”’ just as I did 
many years ago? 

My Wyomissing Seedlings have become 
so famous with Iris experts that my friends 
say I ought to talk more about them. 
But I would rather have you see them, so 


I have made this special group of 


1 2 Wyomissing 
Irises for 

Experts who have seen these seedlings 

are enthusiastic in praise. Some varieties 


have taken prizes and all are exceedingly 
popular. Order this collection now and 
pay after the plants are received. 





Blue Jay, light and dark blue............ $0.35 
Chester Hunt, light and dark blue...... 75 
Glory of Reading, blue and purple...... 1.00 
Hiawatha, lavender and royal purple.... -75 
Juniata, clear blue; tall.............00% 50 
Mary Garden, pale yellow and white.... -50 
Mt. Penn, lavender-rose and crimson- 
MATTOON... ww cw ccrccvescccevvsccvccces 1.00 
Navajo, yellow and maroon............. 1.00 
Nokomis, light lavender and violet...... -50 
OTN, CORDE WHINE 5.5 «55:0 00 <0.0:0 00m wees .50 
Paxatawney, violet and yellow.......... -75 
Quaker Lady, lavender, blue and gold.... .50 


One Plant of Each Variety for $7 

Order now and pay after you receive the plants. 

If you want to know the wonderful Irises, 
Peonies, Chrysanthemums, Poppies, and other 
perennials grown at Wyomissing, send $1 for a 
copy of ** Farr’s Hardy Plant Specialties,” 
100 pages of text, many illustrations in color and 
photographic reproductions. This price may be 
deducted from your first order amounting to $10. 


Bertrand H. Farr 


Wyomissing Nurseries Co. 


125 Garfield Avenue 
Wyomissing, Penna. 





































E will make a sketch of a bungalow, small 

house, or apartment after your own ideas. 
Make up a rough pencil sketch of your idea of 
your future home. Send it to us and we will 
have our expert make an original preliminary 
drawing and send it to you for the small cost 
of $5.00. 


Home Architectural Company 





20 West Jackson Blvd. (Suite 1507) Chicago, Ill. 











A SCHOLAR’S LETTERS TO A YOUNG LADY 


Passages from the Later Correspondence of Francis James Child 
In a Limited Edition of only 585 numbered copies, $6.00 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, BOSTON 
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neat parcel under my arm, and the glow of a 
‘find’ in my heart. But, as | approach my home, 
the glow begins to fade a little. The warm pink 
tint turns to a cooler old-rose, and that, in 
turn, to violet and lavender, and at last to a 
sort of cadet blue. Something tells me —a 
sort of instinctive feeling — that the Mrs. will 
be unenthusiastic, perhaps even a trifle skepti- 
cal. ‘Yes, my dear,’ she says, ‘it may be a 
great bargain, but what can you do with it?’ 
In vain I tell her that it would make a beautiful 
pair of boots. ‘Ofcourse; but don’t they charge 
about twenty-five dollars for making boots to 
order?’ Well, then, a seat for the Morris chair. 
‘But did n’t you notice how dry it is? Feel of 
t.’ Women are so unimaginative! 

A long, cumulative series of experiences like 
that have taught me the wisdom of caution. 
Now, when | go home with another set of an- 


-tique andirons, I look, as soon as | reach the 


corner of my street, to see if the shade in the 
sewing-room window is up. If it is, I stroll 
casually round to the back door, carrying the 
andirons carefully on my off-side. Having left 
them behind the milk box, to be smuggled in 
after dark, I examine the buds on the rose 
bushes, cast a speculative eye upward to see 
how heavily the apple tree is likely to bear, and 
so gradually work my way round to the front 
door and let myself in as if nothing had 
happened. 

But | foresee a day when even that strata- 
gem will fail. Some evening, when the express- 
man brings the block-front Colonial desk that 
I bought earlier in the day, | shall greet him 
cheerily, and meeting the apprehensive look in 
the Mrs.’s eye with calm assurance, | shall say, 
‘It’s all right, my dear. Just as I was crossing 
the Common on my way to the station | 
found this beautiful old desk right beside the 
path near the band stand’; or, ‘I was hurrying 
along to catch the 5.25 when this fine old piece 
fell off the back of an express wagon, and | 
picked it up.’ 

But there have been times, lately, when | 
have almost begun to wonder if she really 
trusts me fully, as a wife should. She seems to 
have such an unaccountable and uncanny 
ability to detect it when I have been antiquing! 
I think she smells it on my breath. She meets 
me cheerfully at the door, with a smile of wel- 
come on her face. Then the smile fades a little 
and a shadow crosses her features. Her nostrils 
begin to dilate and her nose to twitch as a rab- 
bit’s does when you put a lettuce leaf in front 
of him, and she says, ‘You’ve been doing it 
again!’ And I say, My dear, | had only one 
highba — 1 mean one highboy’; but she 
turns away, and the next morning I am likely 
to get nothing but fishballs for breakfast. 

Like every other addict, I have tried at 
times to break my chains, and I still try. 
Whenever | feel an attack coming on I leave 
my check-book in my desk, lock my pocket- 
book in the safe-deposit box and sew my small 
change into the lining of my waistcoat. Then 
I walk to the station. After such precautions 
as that, it seems like a perfectly safe pastime to 
look into the windows of a pawn shop or an 
auction room. Not so! Every time I do it 
some alleged friend comes along and pays me 
the ten he borrowed in 1917, or some would-be 























Genuine Reed Furniture 


Reed Shop Creations are the embodi- 
ment of Quality and Artistic Charm in 
Reed Furniture designed especially for 
Sun Parlors and Homes of Refinement. 
HIGHEST QUALITY 
BUT NOT HIGHEST PRICED 
Imported Cretonnes—Interior Decorating 


‘The REED SHOP. Inc. 


9 EAST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 








“Catalogue of Reed Furniture” forwarded, 25c Postage 
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A TRUE VITAMIN eng 
weigh t? 


Reducing Bread 


a under special license after the formula of wag, 
Wilson, M.D., for those who want to reduce nat- 
at and comfortably. Tru-Vita is a reducing Bread 
Dependably Effective 
as proved by its extensive use at one of America’s famous health 
resorts, yet so delightfully appetizing, either plain or toasted, 
that it a satisfies the natural bread hunger of those who 
are compelled to give up ordinary bread. Contains no drugs. 
Enthusiastically Recommended 
by persons overweight, sufferers from indigestion, constipation and 
diabetes, whom it has greatly helped, and by physicians. 
$1 a loaf, 6 for $5, by mail, postpaid 








Let us send you literatureon 
howto a Tru-Vita 
Bread and yet enjoy food 
that delights the epicure. 


Tru-Vita Bread Co. 
Norton Building 
Louisville, Kentucky 





























Collector’s Luck 


By Alice Van Leer Carrick 


@ Between the French marbled covers of 
this attractive volume will be found the 
secret of how your home may attain the 
charm of stenciled furniture, lustre pitch- 
ers and teacups, pressed glassware, old 
woven coverlets and counterpanes, an- 
tique lights and lamps. 


@ Cottector’s Luck is a charmingly 
illustrated and delightfully written guide 
to the world of colonial furniture. Shera- 
ton and Chippendale, candlesticks and 
andirons, stenciled trays, and ever so 
much more are described in these pages, 
which give many useful hints for the 
amateur and are sound to the core in 
advice. $2.50 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 


8 Arlington Street - - Boston (17), Mass. 
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li This Book 
: Before You Build— 


Know the Kernerator 


F you want your new home to provide you with the utmost comfort 
and convenience, before your architect completes the plans, be sure 
to investigate the Kernerator —a modern household convenience 

that replaces the insanitary, unsightly garbage can. 
The Kernerator is a brick incinerator built into the base of the chimney 
in the basement when the house is erected that disposes of all such waste 
as broken crockery, tin cans, cardboard boxes, wilted flowers and garbage. 
You simply drop this material into the handy hopper door, located on 
| the first floor in the flue. It falls down into the incinerator below and 
at intervals is lighted and burns itself up without odor. Non-combus- 
tibles are dried and sterilized and later dropped into the ashpit. 

It costs nothing to operate the Kernerator since no coal, wood, gas or 

oil is required for fuel. 




































Ask your architect about the Kernerator and write for 
an interesting booklet we have just prepared, showing 
some of the fine homes in which it ts installed. ; 
KERNER INCINERATOR CO. - Hot Water: / 4 
1023 Chestnut Street Milwaukee, Wisconsin 3 e : 
ERNERATOR », Instantly,Economically } 
Sa SE LARSOr nIYIy Pane F Tt four words comprise a telegraphic ~~ 
ee ee message of Hoffman Water Heater service 
to every home. Hot Water—the most used 
homecomfort! Instantly—no waiting any time 
of day or night! Economically—the greatest 4 
home convenience at a remarkably low cost! 
This new book, which you may have if you; 
send the coupon, contains exceptionally im- #4 
portant information for those who have gas? 
available. Read the woman’s side of the ques- 
tion. See what a man learned about home 
work. Get the facts about the right Hoffman for 
| your home — “the heater with 77 less parts.” 
1 Just fill out the coupon and mail it to us. You 


will be glad you did. a 


“Little Home" Ferd. Von Beren, New Haven, Conn. O F I MAN 


Instantaneous 


Plant Evergreens This Fall Automatic Water Heaters 
For All Homes Using Gas 


The Hoffman Heater Co. is an independent 
organization, not affiliated with any other 
heater company paying no royalties. 











ALL is an ideal time for setting out Evergreens. In the photograph of the garden 
above, arbor vitae, dwarf pines, hemlocks, rhododendrons and spruce serve as a 
delight to the eye during hot days of summer, or when winter’s white mantel falls o'er 
the landscape. 
| Various types of evergreens are suitable either in a formal garden, or as sentinels 
{ posted at the entrance of a drive or walk, as a foundation planting, or as single specimens 
i on a broad lawn. We can tell you which varieties fill your horticultural need best. 
The Elm City Nursery Company gives especial care to the growing and cultivation of | 
evergreens and hedge plants. We are the originators of the famous box-barberry plant. 
A visit to our nurseries will convince you of the high quality of our stock. 
Our landscape service has been of aid to many property owners. Write and tell us your 
landscaping problems and secure additional information about the landscape work we do. 
Send today for our beautifully illustrated 48-page catalogue, and place your order 
early for fall planting. You are cordially invited to visit us at our nurseries. 











THE HOFFMAN HEATER COMPANY 
_ 1683 Oberlin Avenue, Lorain, Ohio 
Please send me your new “Three Books in One” in- 
cuding full information about Hoffman Water 
eaters. 


Elm City Nursery Co. Woodmont Nurseries, Inc. New Haven, Conn. 
“The Pioneer Landscape Nurseries of New England” 
= Seeee ee ee see eee eee eee eee ee See ee SB eS SB eS eS SB ee eee eee eee 
Et City Nursery Co., New Haven, Conn. — Box 301. 
Gentlemen: — Please send me your 48-page catalogue. 
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Sani-Flus 


Reg US Pat OF 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


Use Sani-Flush and save your- 
self the labor, unpleasantness and 
danger of cleaning your closet 
bowl by old-fashioned or half- 
way methods. 


Sani-Flush cannot injure the 
bowl or connections. And it 
cleans thoroughly, removing dis- 
colorations, incrustations and 
odors from both the bowl and the 
otherwise inaccessible trap. Al- 
ways keep Sani-Flush handy in 
your bathroom. 

Sani-Flush is sold at grocery, drug, 
hardware, plumbing and house- 
furnishing stores. If you cannot 
buy it locally at once, send 25c in 
coin or stamps for a full sized can, 
postpaid, (Canadian price, 35c; 
foreign price, 50c.) 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CoO. 
Canton, Ohio 


Canadian Agents 
Harold F, Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto 














Boston Common 
By M. A. DEWOLFE HOWE 


‘Purchased from William Blaxton four years 
after Boston was settled, this centrally located 
public park and recreation ground is known the 
country over. Mr. Howe tells the story of 
Boston Common, its history, scenes enacted there 
and its part in the life of the community through 
nearly three centuries. Every phase of its varied 
and interesting history is recorded in an interest- 
ing way and the author has brought his work 
down to the present time. The story is enlivened 
by many humorous and enlightening anecdotes 
and some clever illustrations.’ — Boston Globe. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 


8 Arlington Street - Boston (17), Mass. 
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philanthropist offers to lend me a five-spot; 
and once more I go home with a volunteer-fire- 
department leather bucket or a Fiji Island 
paddle. 

But do I repent of my course and chafe at 
my slavery? Nay, I rejoice in them, and I 
know in my heart that until the end of the 
chapter I shall continue to 

live without reason and in spite of rhyme, 

As in a dream, preposterous and sublime. 
What though my clothes are genuine antiques, 
and my shoes prehistoric, and my house 
rapidly becoming a Mecca for those who love 
that touch of picturesqueness that only age 
can bestow: is there not a picture of the Battle 
of Bunker Hill in the front hall, and hooked 
rugs on the floor, and can | not pour my cider 
from a pewter tankard and drink it from a 
leather jack? Have I not the finest collection 
of bootjacks in existence and some of the best 
cowbells? 

In closing, I might remark, incidentally, that 
to help a brother of the guild, and wholly from 
disinterested motives, I would consent, for a 
very modest sum, to part with some alligator 
skins (forty-two of them), eight and a half 
pounds of crude rubber, a few packets of tropi- 
cal seeds, one sealskin, a stuffed armadillo in 
excellent repair (run less than two thousand 
miles), a Persian lady’s wooden shoe, and the 
stone war club with which old Chief Sockitoum 
‘beaned’ three United States soldiers. The 
decorations on the handle of the club are sup- 
posed to be of porcupine quills, but I do not 
wish to misrepresent, and a friend of mine says 
they arecelluloid. Professor Diggins, the archa- 
ologist, has expressed the opinion that the 
stone head is a pebble from Revere Beach; but 
I have reason to think that his statements are 
not always to be trusted, for he is himself a 
collector and his judgments may be biased by 
envy. 


THE GARDEN-ROOM 
(Continued from page 133) 


in front of the rich background of green. In 
fact, all kinds of delightful color schemes may 
be arranged in front of this screen of dark 
color. 

The small city garden, as a rule, should be 
formal and architectural, as that shown in the 
illustration. It makes an admirable setting for 
statuary which should be designed to be in 
scale and in spirit with the garden. Such a de- 
lightful statue as that shown in the illustration 
is most appropriate in its conception and use, 
and forms striking contrast, with its black-and- 
yellow marble base. A marble statue would be 
lovely also, but is a little cold for the winter 
garden; lead statuary is more appropriate for 
the country garden or conservatory, I think, 
but the terra cotta makes the most charming 
composition against the dark green, and is 
more unusual in this country where it is so 
seldom used. 

| find that, in most gardens in the city, the 
question of grass versus flags is a problem. 
Grass seldom thrives and at close range there 
is nothing more forlorn than a thin and scrag- 
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8 ROOM 

ELECTRIC $ i) 
LIGHTING 

FIXTURE SET 


MAGNIFICENT SET OF 8 
PIECES 


Including Dustproof 
Attachments 


DINING 
Room 


_ Heavy brass metal in all fin- 
ishes; wired complete, with glass- 
sn Ready to be installed, only 


If fixtures are purchased indi- 
vidually the prices will be: 


Dining Room.......... $8.00 
Big Bedroom.......... $3.50 
| SR $7.50 
errr. $1.75 

eS eee. $1.25 
MND 6.5 orea.o'0 b'b.p5 40-8 $1.75 
Sa ee $1.50 
Re ry 5 


Send no money, pay when fix- 
tures are delivered. 


Send for illustrated Catalog. 


UNITED LIGHTING 
FIXTURE CO., INc. 


2380 Bowery 
New York City, Dept. H.B. 


























Your Casements 
to be satisfactory 
must be easily 
opened 


“MONARCH 


Contnot-lock 


No gears—no ratchets—no keys—no rattle 
Windows may be easily opened and closed, or securely 
locked at any angle in one continuous movement, 
without disturbing screens or drapes. Sold by hard- 
ware dealers everywhere. 

Send for “C t Wind ”—-a booklet that 
points the way to casement window satisfaction. 


MONARCH METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
4910 Penrose Street, St. Louis, Mo. 



































Wild Brother 


Strangest of True Stories 
from the North Woods 


By WILLIAM LYMAN UNDERWOOD 


‘The book is arevelation. It is the life history 
of a black bear from the Maine woods, and what 
a history! Itis a strange tale and a true one, 
and one feels from the reading of it that the 
author must have loved this stranger from the 
North and the reader will come to share in part, 
at least, this love. It is a book which even in 
the prevailing search for sensations will find its 
place as one of the best and most delightful of 
the year.’ 47 Illustrations, $2.00 


At All Booksellers, or 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, INc. 
8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 
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gly growth. Flags broken in irregular pieces, 
tiles, or, as in the illustration, old pieces of 
marble, placed at irregular intervals, are most 
attractive. Between the openings, moss may 
be planted, which proves most satisfactory 
where space is limited and where one really 
wants to use the garden a great deal. A centre 
fountain or a sun dial may be effectively placed 
to break up the monotony of the space. 

The following list of plants contains those | 
can vouch for as being most satisfactory for 
an all-year-round garden: — 

Dwarf arborvitae 


Mountain laurel 
Leucothoe catesbaei 


Nordman’s fir 
Scotch pine 
Retinispora squarrosa 
Magnolias Yucca filamentosa 
Hawthorns German iris 
Holly Pinks 
Ilex crenata Euonymous radicans 
Ilex verticillata Actinidia arguta 
Japanese yew Japanese ivy 
Rhododendrons Wistaria 

Box bush 

A great deal of attention must be given to 
spraying with the hose. This is what is most 
needed for a city garden where the soot from 
the soft coal clogs up the pores of the leaves. | 
have often washed off my rhododendron leaves 
with castile soap and water and been surprised 
to see the sponge that did the work. The water 
was so black and sticky that it was easy to 
realize what little chance the poor plants had, 
contending against such conditions. 

After all, the care you take of your city gar- 
den fully repays you, for why should you wil- 
lingly look out upon that dreary mid-Victorian 
back-yard fence which unblushingly supports a 
line of laundry and in winter suffers under a 
crop of dead brown grass and straggly vines. 
But this condition is fortunately rare, nowa- 
days, as the house owner either gives his time 
and attention to the garden or studiously 
avoids looking out upon the unpleasant sight 
by carefully veiling the windows with a heavy 
gauze curtain, or by using those dreadful 
crinkly glass windows which give one such a 
smothered feeling. 

Of course, the objection may be raised that 
not everyone is privileged to have a large open 
space at the rear of his home. There may be a 
butler’s pantry extension or a laundry, which 
brings up a new problem, but not necessarily 
an insurmountable one, for there are endless 
ways of getting around it, if only by a judicious 
use of trellis and vine. In fact, there is no ex- 
cuse to-day for an unsightly view from the 
rear windows. Even the roof of the extension 
may be made attractive by a row of window- 
boxes around the coping, a few tubs of cedars, 
here and there, and a bright awning covering 
the useful iron table, round which are placed 
comfortable wicker chairs. A little bird-bath 
with its shining goldfish swimming about, 
which do not seem in the least to frighten away 
the birds, will give a touch of color. Often, so 
slight a thing as a bit of black and white tiled 
oilcloth, placed on the floor of an extension 
roof, will give a brightening touch. 

Be sure and stretch a point and have com- 
fortable chairs for your garden or your terrace. 
So many people seem to think any discarded 
thing will do for a garden, if treated to a coat 
of paint. So often I have been invited out into 
a delightful little patio where | have balanced 
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This Beautiful 


Book on 


Wood Finishing 


FREE 


IVES complete instructions for finishing all wood—hard or soft, old or 

new. Explains just what materials to use and how to apply them. Tells 
how inexpensive soft woods may be finished so they are as beautiful and artistic 
as hard wood. This book is the work of experts—illustrated in color. Gives cov- 
ering capacities, includes color charts, etc. 


JOHNSON’S ENAMEL 


Johnson’s Perfectone Undercoat and Enamel is the ideal finish for wood, plaster and metal. 
It will not chip, check, crack, peel or change its color. Gives a beautiful, germ-proof, 


porcelain-like finish which is impervious to hot 


soapy water, iodine, ammonia, etc. 


Fill out and mail coupon for a free copy of 
“The Proper Treatment for Floors, Wood- 


work and Furniture.” 
Ss. C. JOHNSON & SON 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities” 


Dept. HB8, Racine, Wis. 


Canadian Factory — Brantford 


§ PAINTER............- 
I His Address Is 

I My Name __-- 

| My Address 

] City and State 


pe eeeedeetcietertetteteaaretate 


. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. HB8, Racine, Wis. 
Please send me, free and postpaid, your Instruction 
Pook on Wood Finishing. I usually employ the following 











GRASSES WITHOUT SEED 


ANY good turf grasses that reproduce by 
runners have lost the habit of producing 
seed, and for this reason the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture has been experimenting 
with the vegetative propagation of some of the 
most satisfactory strains of bent grasses. Bet- 
ter strains have been developed by finding 
spots in lawns and on golf courses where the 
turf was particularly good, cutting up the 
runners and planting these cuttings in increase 
plots. 
Most of this work has been done in north- 
ern States although some good strains of 


Bermuda grass have been selected which give 
promise of value in the South. 

A number of commercial growers have been 
working on these improved grasses and now 
have cuttings for sale. However, it is possible 
for a person to improve his own lawn or for a 
golf club to improve the turf on the course by 
selecting spots where the grass is particularly 
good and growing the cut runners in rows in a 
garden or field. When the good strain has been 
increased sufficiently in this way the old lawn 
or turf may be plowed up and the new strain 
established. 
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The Charm of Colonial Furniture 


HE interior furnished in Leavens Colonial 

Furniture is pleasing to the most discrimi- 
nating. Or, for a piece here.and there, in nook 
or corner, you will search far before you will find 
anything more satisfactory than these true ex- 
amples of the furniture of early America. 


f- 


f Leavens Furniture 


Personal preference may be exercised in the 

matter of finish. Unfinished pieces will be 

supplied if desired. Hand decorated work of 
unusual beauty executed — either on Colonial or 
modern furniture. 


ul 


Write for Set No. 2 of illustrations 
and Leavens stains 


WILLIAM LEAVENS &£CO. me. 


32 CANAL STREET, 
BOSTON.MASS. 
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HEAT WITH HOT WATER 


ERE is no method of house heat- 

ing which equals the genial warmth 
given by hot water, but it must be 
quickly responsive, efficient and 
economical. These qualities are most 
fully met in the 

HONEYWELL SYSTEM 
a method of piping through which a 
rapid and positive circulation, under 
a safe and elastic pressure, is main- 
tained by the 

Honeywell Heat Generator 
making possible controlled water 
temperatures from 85° to . The 
Honeywell System has been in use for 
15 years. More than 200,000 plants 
are giving comfort and satisfaction in 
homes and apartments all over the 
United States and Canada. We 
co-operate fully with your Architect 
and Heating Contractor. Our Gen- 
erators are carried in stock and prompt- 
ly supplied by the Boiler Manufacturers 
and Jobbers of Heating Supplies 
throughout the country. 


Illustrated booklet on request 
The Honeywell Heating Specialty Co. 
Wabash, Indiana 
Manufactured in Montreal for Canadian Trade 




















A Treat for the Connoisseur of Books 


Young Boswell 
By CHAUNCEY BREWSTER TINKER 


‘My friends are to me like the cinnamon tree, which 
produces nutmeg, mace, and cinnamon; not only do I 
get wisdom and worth out of them, but amusement. 
I use them as the Chinese do their animals; nothing is 
lost; there is a very good dish made of the poorest parts. 
So I make the follies of my friends serve as a dessert 
after their valuable qualities.’ (From page 171) 

The imagination of many has doubtless often been 
kindled by the thought of what the intimate letters of 
this man must have been — now one may read for 
himself what they really were! 


Illustrated, $3.50 
At All Booksellers, or 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 
Boston (17), Mass. 














THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


myself perilously on a rickety old chair, which, 
though bright with its thick coat of paint, 
gave me no feeling of confidence and did not 
suggest luxury or a long stay. 

I find that thecity garden does not suffer from 
as many distressing invasions of destructive 
insects as does the country garden. The yellow 
caterpillar seems to be the greatest menace. 
This can easily be taken care of by judicious 
spraying and vigilant picking off. However, do 
not let this frighten you, and if you have not 
already started your city garden, I beg you to 
begin at once. The first thing to do before de- 
ciding what to plant is to find out what kind 
of soil yours is, and to procure at once as much 
rich fertilized earth as your pocketbook will 
permit. In the fall do not forget, if possible, to 
obtain a little leaf mould to put about the roots 
in order to protect them through the winter. 
With these few precautions and a little opti- 
mistic patience, you will find that a city garden 
is easy to achieve and a satisfying investment. 
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THE HOME EXPERIMENT 
STATION 


(Continued from page 142) 


string beans — be sure that they are tiny and 
tender — may be cut up and conserved with 
alternate layers of salt in crocks, 

Keep the trellised tomatoes well trained, 
pruning off too luxuriant shoots, and attaching 
the main stalk and retained laterals to the 
supports with raffia. See that the taller peren- 
nials in the flower garden and borders are well 
staked, otherwise a sudden hard wind or rain 
storm may put to naught the work of a whole 
season. Keep up spraying, especially squashes, 
melons, and cucumbers. Hoe and hill the corn 
well, watching sharply for signs of the corn- 
borer. Hoe cabbage, Brussels sprouts, and so 
forth, deeply; also give the celery a last good 
hoeing; next month begin banking. Water 
well, if a dry ‘spell’ menaces, giving the lion’s 
share to crops just coming into bearing. Guard 
carefully against the encroachments of witch- 
grass and seeding weeds — chickweed particu- 
larly detestable. 

Have you early apples? Can a lot of the sur- 
plus for next spring’s enjoyment. Make regu- 
lar ‘sauce’ and can it by the ‘open kettle’ 
method, rather than ‘cold-packing’ the quar- 
tered fruit. The former way gives better re- 
sults and is also more economical of space. 
Jelly made of early apples costs little and is 
healthful and delicious. Do not waste any of 
the garden débris, but add it to the compost 
heap. When blackberries are through bearing 
cut out the old canes, leaving three or four only 
in each hill. Prune to four or five feet high, 
and tie loosely toastake. This helps the plants 
and makes the care of the patch very much 
easier. 

August is a good time to do that little grass 
seeding or turfing that you have had in mind. 
Nothing helps the general appearance of the 
place more than neatly kept lawns and grass 
edges and borders. Also set evergreens, if you 
need them. They are a beautiful addition to 











“‘King’”’ Mantels and Fireplaces 


The artistic value of the old time Mantel and Fire- 
place has made them more than ever essential to the 
comfort-giving home of today. Hardly a building or 
remodeling plan but what provides for mantel instal- 
lation in one or more rooms. 

“King” Mantels, Tiles and Fireplace Fixtures 
represent true craftsmanship and artistry in repro- 
ducing period and modern designs. Made to fit 
standard sizes, thus avoiding unnecessary costs. 

Our descriptive catalog will delight the home lover 

Gee io: fT with its attractive 

aS showing of Mantels 

_ and Fireplace equip- 

ment, will be sent free, 

if you mention the 

kind of house you are 
building. 


KING MANTEL 
AND FURNITURE 
COMPANY 


Knoxville, Tennessee 





300 Gay Street - ~ 














HOTEL ASPINWALL 
LENOX, MASS. 
@ High and cool in the Berkshire Hills. On main line 
of motor travel. QGolf, tennis, concerts, and dancing. 
@Estate of 600 acres. Finest saddle-riding in the 
country. June 17th to October 15th. 
Desirable cottages with hotel service 


L. A. TWOROGER, Manager 


Winter Resort, Princess Hotel, Bermuda 

















Consolation 


By MRS. ALBION FELLOWS BACON 


“With beautiful simplicity and direct- 
ness the writer relates a spiritual experi- 
ence of her own, following the sudden loss 
of a dearly beloved daughter. Though the 
sense of spiritual exaltation which sustained 
her in her bereavement may be granted to 
but few, her message of faith and hope will 
bring consolation and courage to many.” 

— Springfield Library Bulletin. 


75 cents 
At All Booksellers, or 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 


8 Arlington Street - - Boston (17), Mass. 











the general planting and need be no expense to 
you, as the wild pines, junipers, and cedars 
are as lovely as anything you can buy. 

The last of the month transplant biennial 
and perennial seedlings, started in July, into 
an empty cold frame or the seed-bed, or into 
permanent position, that the small plants may 
have a chance to develop. Cut out the old 
wood from the roses, if not already attended to; 
nip out the central heads of the phloxes as they 
begin to drop and get shabby, thus sending the 
strength to the lateral blossoms; cut down the 
delphiniums, when through blossoming, to in- 
sure a second flowering; save a few particularly 
fine stalks for seed. Remove all seeding and 
shabby heads from perennial borders and the 
garden; this makes a tremendous difference in 
the quality and quantity of later flower devel- 
opment, and in the general appearance of the 
whole garden. Note all deficiencies in both 
flower and vegetable garden in your garden 
book for next year’s benefit; also jot down new 
horticultural ‘ideas’ when obtained by visiting 
other gardens, or from talks with garden-loving 
friends. If new vines, shrubs, or trees are need- 
ed, consider, first, the free source of supply 
open to you from hillside and wayside. Wild 
lilies transplant into the home grounds most 
successfully; the bulbs may be obtained at this 
time, during country excursions and trips. 
Lilium Canadense, wood lily, American Turk’s 
cap, are all most beautiful, and the blossoms 
increase each year in size and number. Hardy 
garden lilies, of the various popular varieties, 
should be put in the ground in the fall, pref- 
erably. They are a beautiful addition to both 
garden and borders. Select and order a few, at 
least, at this time, if possible. Speciosum al- 
bum and rubrum, auratum, Henryi, are among 
the most desirable varieties. Tenuifolium, a 
low-growing lily with brilliant scarlet flowers, is 
a very effective addition to the perennial border 
blooming in July. Madonna lilies are exquisite 
set with delphinium. 
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WANTED—A COOL KITCHEN 
(Continued from page 144) 


fireless, unless you are fond of a strong, gamy 
flavor. 

There is economy of wear and tear on uten- 
sils. Pots and pans do not become blackened 
and scarred, as often happens when they are 
used on top of the stove. For this reason, the 
replacement cost is low. 

So much for economy in working-materials. 
Is there any economy that immediately con- 
cerns the housewife? Yes, a very definite one. 
The fireless cooker saves her time and strength 
—a big item these hot days. Watch her pre- 
pare Boston Baked Beans in the old way, then 
in the new fireless cooker way. In the old 
method the beans must be soaked, then par- 
boiled, then boiled until tender — about two 
hours; then they are seasoned, removed to the 
bean pot, and baked from eight to ten hours, 
during all of which time the housewife must be 
on hand to see that nothing happens to them. 
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“Wash and Bathe in Running-Water” 








A SHOWER OVER YOUR TUB 


This is made easy with the 
Speakman Deshler Bath Fixture 


HERE is no round-about fitting or cutting of studding when the Deshler Bath Fixture 

is used. It has by-pass valves. In the installation of any Speakman shower — either 
Mixometer or Compression-Valve type over a built-in tub — the Deshler Bath Fixture saves 
many nipples, fittings and chances of leak. 

And then there is the advantage of Hi-Seat Valves. The seats are 13” from the face 
of the wall — easily examined at any time. There are seven other features about these 


Hi-Seat Valves. (patented) 








Your plumber will give you Speakman folders. 


“Three Handles in the Wall ” and ‘‘ Con- 


necting the Shower ”’ tell you about the Deshler Bath Fixture and Hi-Seat Valves. Other 
Speakman folders feature Mixometer and Compression-Valve Showers. If your plumber 


is out of any of these folders write us. 


SPEAKMAN COMPANY 


WILMINGTON 





DELAWARE 








FARMING CONDITIONS OVERSEAS 


ETURNING for a few days to Columbus 

directly after atrip to Europe, where he was 
sent from Washington to study farms and 
markets, W. F. Callander, formerly agricul- 
tural statistician in Ohio, tells state agricul- 
tural workers that the Continent will need 
American farm products for some time to 
come. 

Grain, he believes, will be most needed, since 
it was on the large aristocratic estates that 
much of Europe’s grain was grown before the 
war, and these lands have to a great extent 


now been broken into smaller holdings and 
put into the hands of peasants. 

In nations where the land has got back to 
the people in this manner, Mr. Callander says, 
peasant coéperation in buying and selling is 
making rapid progress. 

One of the purposes of his trip was accom- 
plished in the establishment of a crop and 
market correspondence system, by which four 
Federal agriculturists are now covering 
European conditions with the aid of the 
United States consular service. 








Luscious 


Strawberries 
Fresh from the Picking 


HEY add the crowning glory to the 
home garden plot — the final satis- 
faction to the perfect meal. Their cul- 
ture is a pleasure—their flavor a delight. 


Pick Your Own from 
LOVETT’S POT-GROWN 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Each grown in an individual pot 
and shipped direct to you from the 
select stock of America’s foremost berry 
culturists. 

An attractive little book, No. 105, tells 
about the varieties and their culture. 
Mailed with pleasure on request. 


J. T. LOVETT 
532 Sycamore Road, Little Silver, N. J. 


Berry growers 

for Almost 
Half a 
Century 






























HAVE YOU A CONSERVATORY? 


HERE is a certain prestige and distinction 

attached to the ownership of a Callahan Green- 
house. Roses and orchids in mid-winter — crisp 
head lettuce for the Christmas table — are a 
matter of course to those who own such an oute 
door conservatory. 





are built to fit your needs and your resources. The 
size and thé price varies, but the quality never 
changes. Shipped direct in completely finished 
unit sections, ready to assemble. Your gardener 
can erect one with only a few simple tools. You 
save on the low Factory-to-You prices. 


Write at once for the 


Greenhouse Book. It FREE 


NEW illustrates all styles and 
shows how easily they BOOK 
LOW are erected. 

T. J. CALLAHAN CO. 
928 S. Perry St., Dayton, Ohio 
Also manufacturers of larger Greenhouses 

for Commercial Growers. If interested, - 

ask jor Commercial Catalog. 


PRICES 
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AN AMERICAN IDYLL 
By CORNELIA STRATTON PARKER 


‘It is one of the most poignant stories of life, 
love, ambition and unselfishness that the English 
language contains; and it is the life of the most 
distinguished modern American friend of the 
working man.’—Chicago Continent. 
Seventh large impression. Photogravure frontispiece, $1.75 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 
8 Arlington Street Boston (17), Mass. 














THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 





In the new way, the beans are soaked, par- 
boiled, then seasoned and put into the cooking 
vessel and cooked with one hot radiator for 
four hours or over night; they are removed and 
re-heated on the stove, at the same time that 
two radiators are heated to 450°; they are then 
replaced in the fireless between the two hot 
radiators for three hours more — and they are 
done. Twenty minutes of watching and a total 
of one hour’s use of fuel for heating the radia- 
tors and food replace ten to twelve hours of 
watching and of fuel consumption. Does n’t 
it sound practical and sensible? It makes one 
feel a sense of relief just to think of it. And 
don’t forget that the fireless-cooked beans are 
just as good as the oven-cooked ones, too. The 
same saving in time and energy is realized with 
any other food requiring long hours of watch- 
ing. Or perhaps you would enjoy a dish of ice- 
cream, but do not feel equal to the energy- 
consuming task of cranking an icecream-freezer. 
Just make your custard, cool it, and pop it into 
the well of the cooker with plenty of ice and 
salt. The cooker will do the rest, since the 
same insulation that prevents the escape of 
heat will also prevent the escape of cold. 

Is the fireless cooker, then, a panacea, a solu- 
tion for all cooking worries? No, it is not quite 
that. Every labor saver has its limitations, 
and the cooker is no exception. There are 
certain types of cooking for which it is not 
adapted, in spite of what fireless cookbooks 
may tell you. Frying and broiling are not well 
done in the fireless. Even though the results 
might be satisfactory, there would be no sav- 
ing of fuel, of food, or of time. There is no 
saving in using a cooker if the food can be more 
easily prepared under ordinary conditions. 
Foods that cook in from fifteen to twenty min- 
utes on top of the stove are better done there, 
since it requires at least twenty minutes to heat 
the radiators. The cooker lends itself better to 
large quantities than to small ones. Contrary 
to ordinary supposition, food can overcook in a 
fireless cooker if the quantity of food and the 
heat of the radiators are not well balanced. 
This sad little tragedy once happened to me, 
when | attempted to bake a small quantity of 
beans between two very hot radiators; the 
beans looked and tasted like nice little brown 
stones! Cakes are very often listed among the 





fireless cooker casualties, because they are 
very ‘delicate concoctions, requiring just ex- 
actly the right amount of heat. It is a much 
mooted question as to whether it is a saving of 
time to bake in the cooker any food that re- 
quires less than one hour, since the same 
amount of heat applied to an oven will bake 
more ‘batches’ than if it is concentrated in a 
pair of radiators. Many housewives have be- 
come disgusted with their cookers, not through 
any fault of the device, but because, in an at- 
tempt to justify fireless cookbooks, they tried 
to make the cooker do too many things that 
were better accomplished otherwise. A sane 
realization of the possibilities of the fireless as 
a real labor saver will not only increase the 
number of cookers purchased, but also the 
number in continuous use. 

Brands of fireless cookers, like vacuum clean- 
ers, are legion, and each claims to be the best. 
How shall we choose among them, so that we 
may be sure of getting the best? What are the 
guideposts? Both gas and electric fireless cook- 
stoves are compact and efficient. But their 
first cost is high, and in many communities 
there are not facilities for gas or electric serv- 
ice. If such service is to be had, but is pro- 
hibitive in cost, one might better choose the 
combination of oil stove and, fireless cooker. 
Regardless of type, however, there are cer- 
tain fundamental criteria for judging the effi- 
ciency of cookers. 

First, there is simplicity of construction. 
The box should be sturdy and well-made, with 
extra protection for seams that may warp. 
Metal and wooden boxes seem to be about 
equally satisfactory. There should be no 
grooves where moisture can collect. 

Second, there is the efficiency of the cooker, 
and this is dependent upon the quality of the 
packing, the lining, the heating element, and 
the utensils used. The packing may be hay, 
excelsior, sawdust, newspaper, mineral wool, 
or hair of a special kind. The first is the least 
efficient, the last two the most efficient. Re- 
member that this packing is what prevents 
the escape of heat; therefore, it should be of 
the best. The lining material must be such 
as can be easily cleaned — therefore smooth 
and seamless — and non-rusting. Zinc, por- 
celain enamel, or aluminum are the lining 
materials most used. 

Some types of cookers use a cover which fits 
into the well over the food container. This 
cover may be a cushion, or it may be a metal 
or rubber cap. The cushion is absorbent of 
odors and of moisture, and cannot safely be 
used in cookers where radiators are used, on 
account of the fire hazard. Rubber is likely to 
impart its odor to foods. Another method of 
sealing the cooking compartment is by the so- 
called water-seal. In cookers having this de- 
vice, there is a groove around the upper edge of 
the well. As the moisture condenses, it falls 
into this groove, and forms a water barrier or 
seal. This groove also lessens the amount of 
water that collects in the bottom of the well. 

A valve in the lid is a great aid, especially in 
roasting and baking. The excess steam is car- 
ried off without any lessening of the heat; at 
the same time the well is kept drier, and in 
better condition for browning and dry baking. 








With the valve, it is never necessary to lift the 
lid to relieve pressure. 

Both metal and soapstone disks are satis- 
factory. Soapstone is absorbent, therefore 
needs to be wiped off with a damp cloth and 
thoroughly dried with gentle heat. It is also 
breakable, requiring careful handling. Beware 
of putting either a cold radiator or a wet one 
over a very hot fire, or you will have an ex- 
plosion that will shower soapstone all over your 
kitchen. A metal radiator also requires care 
to prevent rusting. A soapstone disk holds 
heat longer than does a metal one. 

There are many additional bits of equipment 
that make the cookers more convenient to use. 
There is the metal stand, designed to hold the 
cooker and all its equipment. This stand really 
is a help, because it lifts the cooker to a good 
working height, and does away with stooping; 
it also lifts the cooker out of the way of floor 
dust. A thermometer for testing the radiators 
is quite essential if you wish to do accurate 
work with the cooker. Then there is quite a 
variety of racks and utensils to be combined so 
as to utilize every bit of space in the cooker. 

The utensils which can be bought with the 
cooker are usually the best to buy, as they are 
designed to fit the well without waste, and 
have tight-fitting covers. However, it is pos- 
sible to use other utensils with quite good re- 
sults. lronware is usually too heavy to handle. 
Earthen and fireproof glassware are good for 
puddings, casseroles, and baked beans. Enam- 
el ware can be used for boiling and stewing, 
but not for roasting. Tin is the least desirable, 
both because it does not retain heat well and be- 
cause it soon rusts. The ideal utensil is alumi- 
num; it is light, compact, and non-rusting. 

You may solve the whole question of choice 
by answering for yourself these questions: 

‘Which type of cooker will best realize for 
me the essential economies of fuel, food, and 
time?’ 

‘Does this cooker represent the simplest, 
yet most scientific construction?’ 

‘Has it the most effective insulation?’ 

‘Has it a seamless, non-rusting, non-absorb- 
ent lining?’ 

‘Is it one-hundred-per-cent efficient, and an 
adequate return on my investment?’ 

The cooker that meets these requirements 
is the cooker for you to buy. You will never 
regret the money you put into such a cooker, 
for it will be a real labor-saver, not only in 
August, but throughout the whole year. And 
you will be added to the ranks of those who are 
truly mistresses of their homes, who believe 
that housework is not an end in itself, but a 
means to the end of family happiness. Your 
kitchen will be cool and pleasant, you yourself 
will also be cool and pleasant, and your family 
will reap the reward of your good judgment. 
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The Society of Little Gardens announces a 
competition of designs for the poor man’s 
garden, and of gardens already made, to be | 
Judged from photographs of small home gar- | 
dens. Prizes will be awarded of $50.00, $15.00 | 
and $10.00. More detailed information may — | 
be had on application to Mrs. Charles Davis 
Clark, 2215 Spruce Street, Philadelphia. 
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THE MORNING’S MAIL 


N connection with the editorial this month, 

we print a few excerpts from a speech 
recently delivered before the National Asso- 
ciation of Builders Exchanges at Memphis, 
by John M. Gries of the Division of Building 
and Housing of the Bureau of Standards of 
the Department of Commerce. 


1922 


It is often said that there is little stand- 
ardization in the building industry. Some 
would have us believe that much standardi- 
zation is impossible. They tell us that the 
product is so varied and the artistic so de- 
pendent on variation that no attempt should 
be made to encourage standardization. The 
product may be a one-room house, or a 
forty-room house; a one-family house ora 
one hundred-family apartment; a business 
building, or a factory. This may be true, 
but there are thousands of each of these 
types. Furthermore, the sizes of the rooms 
need not be infinite nor need the dimen- 
sions of the various items of material be 
infinite. Much of the material in a house 
is not visible and need not be considered in 
so far as beauty is concerned. That there 
should be different designs for houses, all 
will admit, but this does not mean that no 
two houses should use the same dimensions 
or the same materials. 


Mr. Gries pointed this statement by refer- 
ring definitely to several building materials. 
Of brick, he said: 


A striking example of what can be done 
in the way of standardization is illustrated 
by paving brick. Although this material is 
not used in the construction of houses, it 
illustrates the method by which reduction 
in sizes can be effected. The paving brick 
producers were making about 66 different 
sizes. A tabulation was prepared showing 
the production by sizes and by years, and 
at a meeting held in the Department of 
Commerce, attended by producers, archi- 
tects, engineers and others, it was decided to 
eliminate all but eleven sizes. The advan- 
tage of this step is evident. It is not only 
of advantage to the producer, but to the 
public. 


That the same thing apparently holds true 
in regard to other building units is seen by 
the several instances which Mr. Gries cites. 
Of window sashes, for example, he says that 
though very few styles or sizes are needed in 
the building of a small house, yet the whole- 
sale sash and door dealer often advertises 
more than four hundred different styles. 

While there has been a great variety in 
standards of material, there have also been 
varying standards of work. In regard to this 
point, Mr. Gries says: — 

Occasionally a builder says that the 
average bricklayer should lay one thousand 
or fifteen hundred bricks per day, but what 
does he mean? 

During the last few months, | have ex- 
amined figures from several sources. Some 
say that bricklayers were laying fifteen 
hundred bricks daily in 1913 and that they 
were laying seven hundred and fifty bricks 
in 1920. An examination usually shows 
that most comparisons are untrustworthy. 
Whenever the employer compared men of 
about equal skill the variation was much 
less than when he compared the skilled 
workman with the novice. 


Mr. Gries summed up as follows: 


To reduce the number of varieties is one 
way of eliminating waste, of producing at 
lower cost and increasing the amount of 
building and home-ownership. 
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OF artistocrats of spring tlowers—the PEONY and 
the IRIS—have been for a third of a century under 
the unceasing, loving and specialized care of the Peter- 
son’s, father and son. Peterson’s Peonies and Iris are 
in a class by themselves—strong, hardy and vigorous. 
Noted for their brilliant hue, coloring and fragrance. 
Where intelligent selections are made a gorgeous, 
artistic effect ig produced by either Iris or Peonies. 


Peterson’s Master List of Peonies 


We have concentrated our efforts on a select number 
of standardized varieties best known to and in demand 
by the peony fancier—quality varieties recognized as 
the sure-to-bloom, large flowering kind, with well de- 
veloped root and eye system. Peonies are easy to grow 
when properly planted at the right time and in the right 
soil. Success with the Peterson peony in every variety 
listed is assured if planting directions are followed. Our 
judgment as to the most desirable varieties has been 
recently confirmed by the rating ballot of the Peony 
Society, all of which are explained in thorough and 
comprehensive detail in the Peterson book. It is hand- 
somely illustrated, contains a fund of valuable informa- 
tion and every — lover should have it. It’s free 
for the asking. Several valuable specimens not yet rated 
are also included. You see we om in advance, con- 
stantly presenting something new, when we find the 
merited article in the form of a new peony. 


Peterson’s Master List of Iris 


Will assist you in a selection of these remarkable 
flowers, classifying, as they do, colors, seasonal bloom- 
ing period and fully describing each kind aud variety. 
We offer in addition to the varieties yielding the high- 
est ballot in Iris some as yet not generally known. 
his is true of both our 
Peony and Iris Master List 
Selections. 

Peterson's Unique Guar- 
antee as applied to both 
Peonies and Iris states 
emphatically ““We will 
replace with three any 
plant blooming not true 
to description.”’ 
Iris shipped after July 
Ist; Peonies after Sep- 
tember Ist. Orders for 
one-eye peony divi- 
sions must be re- 
ceived before October 
Ist. Peterson's Mas- 
ter Lists of both 
Peonies and Iris are 
8 part of the Peter- 
son book in broad- 
side form, making 
to select in- 
. ntly. Write 
for this book It 
contains helpful 
information to 
flower lovers—— 
it’s different 
PETERSON 
NURSERY 
30 N. La Salle St 
Chicago, Ill. 














































THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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WHICH HOUSE IS YOURS? 


Is your door sheltered by a wistaria heavy with early bloom? Does May 
fill your yard with lilacs, and July your house with late lemon lilies? Or are 
your flowers ‘a castle in Spain’ that we may help come true? 


Even for the simplest planting, you will need advice: advice on soils, and 
fertilizers; advice on trees, shrubs and flowers, and above all, advice on 
design. This can best be given you by a Landscape Architect, who can 
study your individual problems on the lot, and work out a solution which 
expresses both your grounds, and your own taste. 


But, if you are the owner of a small typical lot, who must confine himself to 
necessities (for after all, ‘hyacinths to feed the soul’ are a necessity!), then 
lay your problems before the HOUSE BEAUTIFUL Landscape Depart- 
ment. Perhaps it is a letter of advice that you need: how to make a path to 
your front door; how to make a flower bed; or what yellow roses will climb 
the columns of your porch. Our charge for such suggestions is $2.00 for a 
letter containing from one to four questions, and $.50 for each additional 
question. 


Perhaps you need more — yes, surely you need a design scheme upon 
which you can base the development of your whole lot. Is the path to your 
house inviting? Have you an outdoor living-room screened from view? 
Are there flowers close to your living-room windows, and is your clothes 
yard properly subordinated as all good clothes yards are? To you, owners 
of typical small lots, the HOUSE BEAUTIFUL offers a special service. 
For $5.00, we will make a sketch plan for the development of your grounds. 
Send a plan or drawing of your plot as it is at present, showing dimensions, 
points of the compass, location of buildings, walks, trees, and other exist- 
ing objects, the plan of your house and, if possible, snapshots of it. Tell us 
your needs and your preferences. And the plan which we will draw for you 
will make your lot a better setting for your home. 


Ours is a correspondence service only. We cannot send anyone out to give advice on the 
grounds. Therefore, we are able to accept only such problems as we believe we can adequately 
handle, and we reserve the right to reject such work as seems to us beyond our province. 
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Conserving Next Winter’s Coal Bill 


UEL economy is more than a consideration ;— 
it is an essential. Never has it been more 
vital than now. 


And yet, a healthfully heated 
home is more important,—a 
home with uniform temperature 
in all rooms; an equalization of 
temperature between floor and 
ceiling, and pure, fresh air every- 
where. 


Circulation is the only method 
by which this heat distribution 
can be realized, and scientific 
circulation is a basic feature with 
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HEATING AND 
SyYs’TEM 


Pure, fresh, vitalizing air, gently 
warmed, is carried upward into the 
rooms through large pipes which provide 
the necessary volume for a comfortable 
temperature and a healthful atmosphere. The FarQuar Vent and Return 
System prevents atmospheric stagnation and removes the contamination 
of personal exhalation and exudation. 


And this same system insures the positive distribution of heat to all 
rooms, even in windy weather, while annoying drafts along the floors 
are eliminated. 


All this, supplemented with the FarQuar Automatic Control, insures 
a uniform temperature of pure, fresh air at a surprisingly low fuel cost. 


Our interesting booklet, ‘‘The Science of House Heating,” 


explains this and many other FarQuar Principles of Heating. 
Mailed free on request. Write for it. 


The Farquhar Furnace Company 
608 FarQuar Building Wilmington, Ohio 
































hand forged 
« Golonial 
hardware. 


The nailheads at the cor- 
ners are really screws 
made to reproduce old 
hand-forged nails. They Ww. (na 


come with every W. Irv- Game, 


ing fixture or may be 
bought separately, ‘RADE MARK 
The W. Irving 


Yorktown Lantern 


No. 900 


OR these warm August nights 

when a little light delicately 
shed is desired, trust W. Irving 
HARDWARE. To this sconce, lan- 
tern, or any one of a wide variety 
of lighting fixtures, may be in- 
trusted the task. Each is HAND- 
FORGED, and true to type. Not 
only is their light a benison, but 
the dim shadows of their delicate 
designs cast upon sidewall and 
ceiling, invoke pleasant dreams 
of Yesteryear. 
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Lighting Fixtures, Bells, Lanterns, 
Shoe - scrapers, Toasting Forks 
Fireplace Sets. 


Write us or visit our shop 


The W.Irving 
Electric Wall 
Sconce, No. 1103 
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Telephone Murray fill 8536. 
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67328 East 38" St. New York Gils 
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The Notion-Counter: 
A Farrago of Foibles 


Being Notes About Nothing by NOBODY 
Illustrated by SOMEBODY Dedicated to EVERYBODY 


who delighted in the drolleries revealed in ‘My Wife’s 

Check-Book,’ ‘My Wife’s Address-Book,’ ‘On Dye- 
ing,’ etc., will be glad to hear they are now obtainable in book 
form, together with many more gay little chapters about 
present-day folks and conditions. ‘Shell-Shock in a Shoeshop,’ 
“My Wife’s “Telephib” List,’ ‘Parables in Motors,’ ‘Reel- 
Life,’ and other familiar subjects are discoursed upon with 
merry wit and philosophy. 

The Boston Globe says: ‘Every page is filled with whimsical 
humor and the comical illustrations add to the joy of the 
reader. It is a delightful little book to carry in your pocket 
on brief journeys or to pick up in your moments of leisure. It 
can be recommended as a gloom dispeller.’ 


Rovwecsi of the Atlantic Monthly Contributors’ Club 


Quaintly bound in covers of sprigged chintz, $1.00 
At All Booksellers, or 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, Inc. H.B, 8-22 
8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find........ and mail, postpaid, 


THE NOTION-COUNTER 














Then Get These Two Recent 
Numbers FREE 


The July and August issues 
of Tue ARCHITECTURAL 
Recorp will be included— 
no extra you 
subscribe now to start Sep- 
tember— a total of 14 valu- 
able numbers for $3.00 














sional journal illustrating the work of leading architects throughout 
the country and read regularly by a record number of architects. 
From it you should obtain helpful suggestions regarding attractive 
exteriors, convenient arrangement and appropriate furnishings. 
Fach issue contains nearly 100 illustrations and floor plans. While all 
types of buildings are presented, some houses are illustrated in each 
issue and the October Number will be devoted exclusively to country 
and suburban homes. 
In the advertising section are also described the latest and best building 
materials, as well as many of the furnishings and specialties which add to 
the comfort and convenience of the home. 


"T sion ARCHITECTURAL RECORD is an authoritative profes- 


To accept our Special Offer 
Please mail the coupon promptly 


THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 


Tue ArcnirecturaL Recorp, 119 W. goth St., N. Y. City: H.B. 8-22 
losed is $3. Enter subscription to start September, 1922, and include the 

July and August numbers (add $.60 for Canada — $1.00 for Foreisn). 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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Every piece of Kohler Enameled 
Ptumbing Ware is distinguished for 
(1) the snowy whiteness of its durable 
enamel(2)the uniformity of this white 
ness in every fixture (3) the name 
“Kohler” in dainty blue letters incon- 
spicuously but a fused 
into the enamel for your protection 


MANUFACTURERS OF ENAMELED PLUMBING WARE AND KOHLER AUTOMATIC POWER AND LIGHT 110 VOLT D. C. 


THE IMPRESSIONABLE AGE 


AND YOUR MODERN BATHROOM 


OST of us are creatures of habit— 
we do various things today because 
we got started right in those days long 
ago when impressions were deeply en- 
graved and habits formed. 
—the age of boyhood and girlhood is 
the impressionable age. 
* * * 


Install a modern, glistening white bath- 
room in your home, for the young folk— 
spotless tiled floor, built-in “Viceroy” tub 
and shower, pedestal lavatory, and crisp 
row of linen. 


Make the bathroom the most inviting 
room of the home for your boys and girls. 


It means habits of great value to them 
in the years ahead and more happiness 
and self-respect for every member of the 
family today. 

* * * 

Perhaps yours is a home that is semi- 
modern, built when a bathroom was a 
luxury, and not a necessity as it is today 
—years ago when the art and science of 
sanitation and plumbing did not bring 
the home the comforts and conveniences 
possible today. 


Tear out the old-time tub, the marble- 
top wash-basin and whistling plumbing. 


Have more than one bathroom if you 
have more than two bed-chambers. 
* * * 


The cost is less than you realize. 

The space for a modern bathroom, only 
the size of an ordinary closet, as small 
as 5 by 6 feet, is all that is necessary. 


And your property will be enhanced 
in value, far more than the cost of the 
installation, the moment you install a 
modern bathroom. 

* * * 


There is a Kohler plumber near you 
who will be glad to give you an estimate 
of the cost of replacing your old plumb- 
ing fixtures with glittering, snow-white 
Kohler Enameled Plumbing Ware. Tele- 
phone him now! He can give you much 
valuable information about modern home 
sanitation. 

Send for interesting, free booklet which 
illustrates modern kitchen and laundry 
fixtures as well as appointments for the 
bathroom. It will give you many helpful 
suggestions. Write today. 


LERorFKOHLER 


Kohler Co., Founded 1873, Kohler, Wisconsin - Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wisconsin 
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The Davenport That Is Also a Bed 


Remarkable Piece of Furniture Combines Dignified Appearance 
With Complete Comfort and Double Utility 


Serves By Day and By Night 














O other piece of furniture can serve 
N you as will a modern Davenport 
Bed. As a davenport, it has the 
beauty, the luxurious comfort and dura- 
bility you seek. But in utility, the Daven- 
port Bed is of double value, for it can be 
transformed into a large, comfortable bed 
at night. 

Important advances in design and con- 
struction have been accomplished by 
eighty-three manufacturers who offer per- 
fected Davenport Beds through dealers 
everywhere. You will recognize in the 
Davenport Bed of today nothing of the 
earlier models in which utility was the only 
appealing feature. 


Now, you can select a Davenport Bed to 
match your other furnishings. It may be 
in Renaissance, Queen Anne, William and 
Mary, or other period styles, in tapestry, 
velour or other textiles, or leather. It is 
appropriate for living room, sun room, 








The Davenpori Bed, shown above, ar 
night. There are other types—lone 


models —of equally good appearance and 








library, bedroom, or wherever you wish. 
They may be had with chairs tomatch. By 
day, there is no sign or suggestion of the 
Davenport Bed’sservice by night. Mattress 
and bedding are completely concealed. And 
no matter how frequently it is used asa bed, 
there is no wear upon the covering material. 


Picture your favorite room with a new, 
attractive Davenport Bed arranged tocom- 
plete the furnishing. Devote a few minutes 
of your next shopping trip to an inspection 
of modern Davenport Beds at any good 
dealer’s. See how double utility has been 
gained without sacrifice or compromise of 
the beauty and comfort you associate with 
desirable furniture. 

Send for our handsome brochure showing 
a great variety of Davenport Beds in a wide 
choice of styles, woods and covering materials. 


DAVENPORT BED MAKERS OF AMERICA 
908 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 











Ball Room Beauty 


for any floor Nn your home 


Maple is the accepted floor for dancing. The glass-like 
polish which it naturally takes is increased by friction. Its 
hard, tough, close-grained texture shows no wear. 


And who can forget its beauty? How often, as in a mir- 
rr, have you seen each attractive detail of the ball room 
enhanced by the glistening surface of this flooring? 


Floor with Maple when you build, and have the ideal 
floor for dancing when you want it—and the lustre of the 
ball room floor always with you. In home or apartment, 
Maple is the coming flooring. In office, church, school, 
public or industrial buildings, it has long been the choice 
of owners and architects. 


BEECH aad BIRCH 


Beech and Birch are closest akin to Maple. These three 
floorings give you a range of color possibilities which 
meet all requirements. Under the MFMA trade-mark are 
sold the climate-hardened, slow-growth floor woods of 
Michigan and Wisconsin—you get Maple, Beech and 
Birch at their finest in the products of the Maple Floor- 
ing Manufacturers Association. 


Ask your architect and retail lumber dealer for full information 
regarding these three leading woods for floors. 


MapLte Fritoorinc MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


1045 Stock Exchange Building, Chicago 


Floor withMa 


Beech or Birch 





Tf you plan to build— 


you should consider the color har- 
mony of your floors as carefully as 
that of your walls, tapestries, 
drapes, or furniture. 


“Color Harmony in Floors” is 
interestingly covered in our new 
book, which reveals new decorative 
possibilities. Let us send you a copy 
with our compliments. 


HA be sates ors be dg, on Baie; and grading rules which 

rch flooring sig- economically conserve every 

flooring is particle of these remarkable 

standardized and guaran- woc s trademark is for 

teed by the Maple Fivoring your protection. — for it 
Manufacturers Association, on the flooring you 


whose members must attain 
Ee : M FMA 
| and adhere t oO S rulancaces 
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